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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


' . \ 

Department of the Interior, 

Bi rf.ai: of E or cation, 

; Washington* February 12, 1J17 . 

Sir: In the early history of this country, nml of ,. ac h of the States 
when (he population was sparse and communities widely separated’ 
r.'' 1 ' 001 ,listl i( ' t aml had an independent existence,’ 

" U . lttle or no n ‘ 1:Ulon t() »ny other school or district or any larger 
unit. As population Ixvame more dense, as communities coalesced 
as appropriations and expenditures for schools became larger, and 
as he larger units of county and State began to fctl an interest in' 
imd responsdnlity for the education of the children of all their sepa- 
rate communities. the need for State anil county officers for business 
min illustration was felt. Later stilf. the demand fof efficiency' in 
the schools nn.l for. .the best possible use of money expended for 
si l.ools and of the time of the children in school gave rise to a de: 
man, for expert superyision by men and women Competent to give 
o all teachers and especially to young and inexperienced teachers, 
help m those phases of their work in which they need it most As 
a result, State, county, district, and township superintendents- are 
now chosen with reference to their knowledge of teaching more than 
formerly ; and in i*uy States th«p are given the assistance of special 
supervisors. So valuable' have been the results of the work of these 
expert supervisors in thgse places where it. has been tried .under 
favorable conditions that there -is now a general desire ‘for informs- 
don on the subject. I therefore recommend for publication as a 
nilletin of the Bureau of Education the accompanying manuscript 
transmitted herewith on Rural School Supervision, prepared at my 
request by Katherine M. Cook and A. C. Monahan of the Rural Edu- 
eijtion Division of this bjireau. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, • 

The Secretary or the I nterior. Commissioner. ^ 

* * ' c 



RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT ()FS£HOOL SUPERVISION.' 

According to Hinsdale the “American superintendent of schools 
is ail officer sui generis. lie is native to the soil." He .occupies u 
position wholly unlike that of any scholastic officer found in any 
country of Europe . and " combines within himself the characters of 
a minister of public instruction, an inspector of schools, a licenser 
of- teachers, and a professor of pedagogy.” 1 1 is duties, whether de-. 
lined ,hy law. as is the case with most State and county supervisory 
• officers, or delegated to hii,) directly hy the school hoard, .as in ca.se 
of many city superintendents, are numerous and complex. 

" The supervisory idea, as it is now understood. goes hack probably 
not. mere than e(> or (it) years. Tf^is only HU years Since the first fu.ll- 
mne city superintendent was employed in the Tnited States. 

1 lie present idea of supervision has come 11 s an evolution, not from 
the fimrtiun'of teaching hut from that of the school committee or 
hoard. In the early part of the nineteenth century, ns the com- 
plexity of the city-school systems increased anil the demands on the 
hoards became more specialized and more numerous, the functions 
of the boards were delegated to smaller units, to subcommittees, and 
finally to paid officers, the t seliool superintendents. “The poWer to 
supervise the school or schools, lodged hy law in. the town committee 
or district board, is the primal cell from which the school saperin- 
li’iuiunn' li;is l>mi iM’ol veil.* 1 2 

Tn the early colonial history of Massachusetts the general super- 
vision of the schools was assigned first to the town itself, then to 
the selectmen, the, town administrative officers. These gave way in 
*‘ S0 ,otlle - s<, bool committee as an official body for. conducting school 
a Hairs. A town committee to inspect schools had been provided in 
many towns prior to ITS!). In that year it was legalized and in 1827 
was made compulsory. This was the d.ue when the local school 
districts were given authority to select and hire their own teachers. 
Later these, school Committees elected one of their own number to ftet 
"* supervisor of common schools at a stated sum per diem. This 
officer, however, received a small, amount only, was a business or 
professional man with many other duties and usually witlf.no apti* 

gruJ t rn, h tal h, ^'wLT t< ' h " ln0h "’ C ’ 1 '°/ Te 8 g ' Dertl “** * «* ****'**.} 

a HlDKdaleV0f«fd<et in Education. ^ • . 
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tude or training for the work of supervision, and was in^ai^v cases 
as unsatisfactory as the selectmen under the older system. Later the 
school committees, were permitted to engage for: this work some one 
not a jnember of the board. Springfield employed a superintendent 
' of schools in 1840. It was not until 1851, however, when Boston en- 
gaged a superintendent of schools; that the position of city superin- 
tendent became a permanent one in Massachusetts. In 1888 a law was 
passed in Massachusetts which provided for supervision in the 
smaller towns by permitting them to join in sufficiently large numbers 
to warrant the engagement of a professional supervisor who could 
devote all of his time to the schools. The law made possible profes- 
sional supervision for rural^ communities. 

In the meantime in several States th J e office of State superintendent 
had become a permanent * institution with rather clearly defined 
duties, though it has had its -vicissitudes and has been established 
and abolished and reestablished in several States. The duties, 
powers, and responsibilities of the office have changed many times 
in the course of its development. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 

The idea of State? supervision and the office of State superintendent 
developed earlier and more rapidly thSn that of rural or city super- 
vision, New ^ ork in 1812 passed the first act contemplating a per- 
manent State system and creating the* office of State superintendent 
of common schools, Gideon Hawley, who is described as a man of 
unusual ability and attainments, “the Horace Mann of New York” 1 
jjpeived the appointment, holding <fche office for nine years', when it 
was abolished, the secretary of stat£ becoming ex officio superintend- 
ent of schools. 2 The office was revive^Jn 1854. In the meantime 15 
other States had established a State office of superintendent of 
schools, though not always under that name. These States, with the 
dates of establishment of the office, are ns follows: 

Mnrylnnd. 1823 (abolished two years later). * 

Vermont, 1827. 

Pennsylvania. 1834. 

* Tennessee, 1836/ • v 

Michigan, 1830. 

Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Ohio. 1837. 

Missouri and Connecticut, 1839. ' I 

Iowa, 1841, abolished and revived twioe’ISefore 1864. 

Rhode Island, 1843. 

New Jersey. 1845, 

New Hampshire and Maine, 1846. ' 

.Wisconsin, 1849. 


m: 


1 Pitch : Kletory Of Common School Education in New York. 
’Bpojie: Education in the United 8tate$, p. 101,. 
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The other States have followed the example set by these 17, and 
now there is a department of education in every State. Delaware 
was the last to make such a provision, when in 1913 a commissioner 
of education was appointed. The chief State school officers serve 
under many different titles, such as State superintendent of public 
instruction, State commissioner of education, and State superintend- 
ent of education. Many, States for a time combined educational 
duties with those of Mother State officers already provided, as, for 
example, with the State treasurer in Colorado, with the secretary 
of state in New \ ork. and with the governor in Oregon. Such prac- 
tices are now a thing of the past, although State education officers 
are often ex officio members of State boards concerned with affairs 
other than education, such as land boards, boards of pardons, etc. 1 

Speciar assistants to the State superintendent devoting- their 
entire time to rural school work, have been provided in about one- 
half of the States They work under various titles — in the North 
and West usually as niriil school inspectors and in the South for- 
merly as State supervisors of rural schools, but now as “ rural school 
agents.” The appointment of such officers in the North came about”’’’" 
in most instances through the passage, of State legislation grantings 
special State aid to rural schools meeting certain specified coSST * 
tions. Inspeclion was therefore necessary. In the South the 
appointment ef the State supervisors of rural schools was due to 
the General Education Board and the Southern Education Board, 
and the men were appointed to assist in establishing better rural 
schools. Their work was advisory* rather than supervisory. Infor- 
mation concerning the duties and functions’ of the State rural school 
officers is given later. 2 Following is a -list ‘of the States where such 
officers are employed: 

Alabama: X Rural school agent for white schools, " f 

1 Rural school agent for colored schools. 


Arkansas: i Rural school agent for white schools. 

1 Associate rural school agent' for colAfed schools. 
California: 1 Commissi oner of elementary schools. 

Florida : 2 Rural school Inspectors. 

Georgia : 1 Rural school agent. 

3 State supervisors of rural spools. 

1 Rural school supervisor for Negroes. 

Illinois: 2 Supervisors of country and village schools. 

Town; 1 .Inspector of rurM and consolidated schools. 

Kansas : 2 Rural school supervisors, 

Kentucky : 1 Supervisor of rural elementary wjhools for whites. 
* . 1 Supervisor of rural elementary schools for colored. 

Louisiana : 3 Rural school supervisors. 


1 Supervisor of Negro rural schools. 

Massachusetts 1 Agent of Stat e board of education for rnrai 'school*. 
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Michigan: 1 Rural school Inspector. 

Minnesota : 1 Rural school commissioner. 

* 1 Rural school supervisor. 

Mississippi: 1 Rural school tfgont. 

1 Supervisor of Negro rural schools. 

Missouri : 1 Rural school Inspector. 

Montana : 1 Rural school Inspector. * 

. Nebraska : 1 Rural schtiol Inspector. 

North Carolina: 1 State agent for rural schools for whites. 

X State ngent for rural schools for colored. 

North Dakota : 1 Rural school Inspector. 

Oklahoma: 1 Rurnl'school Inspector. * 

South Carolina: 1 State supervisor of elementary rural schools. 

Tennessee: 1 State rural school agent for white schools. 

Texas: 2 Rural school supervisors. 

Virginia : 1 State rural school agent for white schools. _ 

1 State rural school agent for colored schools. 

West Virginia : 1 Supervisor of Hi ml schools for whites. 

1 Assistant sui>ervlsor of rural schools for Negroes. 

.Wisconsin: 2 Rural school Inspectors. 

LOCAL SUPERVISION. 

The origin and growth of the idea of local supervision for county 
and township schools is more difficult (b trace. As previously stated, 
it began in Massachusetts with the school committee, and developed 
- finally into the township professional supervisory officer. The early 
attempts at local rural supervision were confined almost wholly to the 
management and investment of funds and other services concerned 
with the material organization of the school. Then cantc the idea pf . 
inspection and visitation and sometimes examination of teachers and 
pupils. The fact that the duties of the early committees were adopted 
almost literally by the later township and county supervisors shows 
the evolution of the office. The present idea of the duties of super- 
visory officers (especially in connection with county and township 
supervision)— ‘the idea of trained professional supervisors— has de- 
veloped as additional functions have been forced upon the board. 
The necessity of employing teachers with educational qualifications 
of visiting schools, not only for inspection and examination*!): c 
for directing methods of teaching, providing courses of study, etg., 
has brought about professional supervision. 

In New York laws were passed in 1814 providing a suitable number 
of persons, not to exceed six, to act as inspectors of common schools 
in each township. In Missouri as early as 1824 the civil commis-. 

. 81 oners were required to appoint w 4 visitors to the- schools, 1 nine in 
«ach district, who. were to visif the schools once in three months to 
examine teachers, grant licenses, and exercise general supervisory 
v , powers. Ten years later three- trustees took the place , of the nine 
i v.with similar*duties.” 1 
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Ohio in 1825 anticipated a general plan of supervision b/ provid- 
ing for the certification of teachers by three suitable persons to act 
as examiners, appointed by the county court of common pleas, who 
were also fo visit the schools and give advice relative to discipline 
and management of the school.* * Under provision of the law of 1838 
the township clerk was virtually the superintendent of schools, with 
considerable authority. 2 

In 182 ( Verrmonf provided for appointment of town committees, 
whose functions were similar to tho^ of the committees in Massa- 
chusetts. hew Hampshire, in 1829, provided for similar supervision. 

In Michigan a"Taw passed in 1828 provided that a board of five, 
designated as “ inspectors of common schools,” be appointed to 'ex- 
amine and license teachers and to perform the function of super- 

The Pennsylvania law of 1834 placed thj certification of teachers 
and inspection of schools in the hands of two inspectors for each 
school district. These inspectors were in a measure county officers, 
as they were privileged to meet in a body to establish rules for con- 
ducting teachers’ examinations and for granting certificates which 
should be binding on all the inspectors of the county. 4 

In North Carolina, in 1839, counties were directed to divide them- 
T V m f i? r edl,Mtl0 " al P ur Poses into six disticts, over all 0 f which 
shou a be appointed not less than five superintendents, and for each 
of whose school corporations should be chosen by the county court 
not less than three school committeemen. 

It will be noticed that the duties of all of tnese officers corresponded 
quite as nearly to those of present-day School directors or trustees 
or board members as to those of county superintendent. There is 
discernible, however, a tendency toward*^ fferentiation and delega- 
tion of duties to fewer officers. Allowing for this lack of specifica- 
tion of duties the table following shows in a general way the extent 
and growth of the supervision idea by supervising school boards in 
counties, towns, and townships before 1839: 

Massachusetts * ‘ 

New York 

Missouri " 

Ohio " " ‘ ‘ 1824 

Vermont— ~ *““*"’* “ 18 ^' r> 

; — — . 1 DcVT 

Michigan and New Hampshire. _ __ 

Pennsylvania 1 ^ ™ 

Tennessee, Vermont, and Mississippi... . " 

North Carolin a " “ , 

'Burm: Educational Hittpry of OMo, p. 110. i*k 

»„ ° f in the State*, p. 106 . * v 

* ?7 t V C p °T *7 Po r 1 ’ B - Clydt : 4 atua » of *h» Nirihvut 

letter. Educational Syitcm of Pcnneyltania. ' ' 
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County superintendent— The next step takes us to the county 
superintendent as a regular county officer elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the county court or a county board. 

New York was the first State to appoint county superintendents 
of schools. The office was established in 1841, abolished in 1847, and 
revived again in 1856. * 

During sifc years preceding 1847 there existed n body of salaried countv 
superintendents who wore nominated by the board of supervisors for two years 
at a time and whose business It was to inspect the schools, to endeavor to pro- 
mote the system of popular education, and to decide on all disputes concerning 
the schools previous Jj* their being referred to the State superintendent. 1 

Though the office was abolished in 1847, circumstances having con- 
spired to make it unpopular, a township superintendent survived 
whose duties consisted in — 

superintending the schools, -tiffordlng information, and making regulations rela- 
tive to the. various brunches of instruction, to disciplinary matters, etc. He 
thus holds iauch the same )>osltlon as the school committee In Massachusetts. 1 

Dexter, in his History of Education, says: 

Previous to 185J four other States had followed the New York plan, and all 
the newer States have had the ollice since the beginning of their school legisla- 
tion. - 

Siljestrom, writing in 1853, says that in Vermont the county super- 
intendents are elected by the county court and the town superin- 
tendents elected by the congregations . 2 

In Maine, county supervisors of schools were authorized in 1869. 

Ohio in 1847 made school supervision optional, in counties which 
should provide for the payment of salary sufficient to secure a super- 
intendent. Only three counties availed themselves of the provision. 8 

Arkansas, in the law passed in 1853, provided for a common-school 
commissioner who should be elected at large and have general super- 
vision of the county schools. 8 

The Pennsylvania law of 1854 created the office of county superin- 
tendent who was to be elected for three years at a convention of all 
the school directors and “ who is to be a person of literary and scien- 
tific requirements and experience in the art of teaching.”* 1 

In California, by provision of the law of 1852, the county treasurer 
was ex pfficio superintendent, but his “sole duty was to apportion 
funds. 6 In 1855 the school law was reorganized and the office of 
county superintendent of schools established, the superintendent to 
be elected by popular vote. 

* Siljestrom : Educational Institutions of the United States, p. 95. 

* Ibid, p. 104. 

*' Bnrni : Educational History of Ohio , p. 119. 

4 B* S. Bo. of>Educ. Bui*, 1912, No. 27. 

* Yetter : Educational System of Pennsylvania. 

0 § 8we€t : Public Education in California. 
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Alabama provided, in 1856, for a Aunty superintendent, elected 
by the people, to have general supervision of the schools of the 
county, whose duty it was to visit the schools at least once a year. 1 

Michigan provided for county superintendents in 1867j but eight 
years later the action was reversed. 2 

Tennessee, along with a majority of the Southern States, estab- 
lished the county system of supervision in the reorganization which 
followed the reconstruction period. 

The following table relates to the establishment of the office of 
county superintendent in eight States, showing date and method of 
appointment: 

New5ork 1S41 : superintendent appointed (office abolished six years 

later). 

* >hio 1S47 ; optional law. 

Arkansas ]853; superintendent elected by popular vote. 

Pennsylvania 1854; superintendent elected by school directors. 

California 1855; superintendent elected by popular vote. 

Alabama 1S5C; superintendent elected by popular vote! 

Michigan 18G7 ; law repealed six years later; superintendent probably 

elected. 

Tennessee 1807 ; superintendent chosen by local directors assembled for 

that purpose. 

m l )ervi * ion -— < Chamberlain, in Growth and Responsibility of 
( ity School Superintendent , says that the true history of city school 
supervision runs back to 1837, and that Buffalo, N. Y., was the first 
municipality to engage' a city superintendent.' This statement is con- 
firmed by Boone and Dexter, as well as by the Report on the School 
s ystem of Buffalo, published by the New York State Department of 
Education, from which the following is quoted : 

This act (referring to the charter of 1837) relating to the city of Buffalo 
" as t,u> flrst ,ow enacted by any State In the Union creating an officer for the 
supervision of the schools of a city. This officer has come to be known through- 
out the country as city superintendent of schools. 

However, Dexter says this: 

Louisville, Ky., In 1884 appointed a schoo' agent whose duty It was to visit 
all schools each quarter and report on their condition. His duties were soon 
enlarged and by 1837 corresponded In general to those of the present city 
superintendent. 3 

The exact nature of the duties of these early city superintendents 
is in doubt. According to Martin, the idea of city supervision in 
Aew England was first put into practice in 1839 in the Providence, 

R. I., schools and was suggested there by the factory system of the 
otate. - \ 

1 U. 8. Bu. of Edue. Bol.. 1915, No. 12. 

* Dexter: Hitt, of Sduc. in the United State*, p, US, \ 

I i | • Sill 

- * ■ ■ 
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Out of the necessities of broadened and more complex educational systems 
there has been evolved a new educational function, that of professional super- 
vision, and a new organ for the function, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion . 1 

f 

Martin asserts that city supervision in Massachusetts began in 
Springfield in 1840, yet had no permanent place in the State until 
Boston adopted the plan in 1851. He adds: “ Soon a State law 
authorized it, and it has slowly worked its way into universal favor 
in the cities and larger towns/’ 

Whatever uncertainty may exist as to its initiation, it is very cer- 
tain that the idea of centralized and specialized school work with 
one man in charge grew rapidly, and that almost simultaneously, in 
very different parts of the country, cities began to appoint superin- 
tendents of schools. 

The following table, taken from Dexter, indicates the growth af 
the movement for city superintendents: 


Buffalo, N. Y 

Louisville, Ky 

Providence, It. I__ 
Springfield, Mass... 
New Orleans, La __ 

Rochester, N. Y 

Columbus, Ohio 

Syracuse, N. Y 

Baltimore, Md 
Cincinnati, Ohlo___ 

Boston, Mass 

Gloucester, Mass _ 
New York, N. Y__ 
Sun Francisco, Cal 
Jersey City, N. J__ 


1837 Newark, N. J 1853 

1837 Brooklyn, N. Y . 1853 

1839 Cleveland, Ohio 1853 

1840 Chicago, 111 1854 , 

1841 St: Louis. Mo 1854 

1843 St. Joseph, Wis 1854 

1847 Indianapolis, Ind _____! 1855 

1848 Worcester, Mass 1855 

184^ Milwaukee, Wis 1850 

1850 Albany. X. Y 18GG 

1851 Kansas City. Mo _ 1807 

1851 Washington, IX C 18C9 

1851 Denver, Colo 1872 

1852 Scranton. Pa____ . j. 1877 

% 1852 Philadelphia, Pa _ __ 1883 


Now, nearly every city and town of 2,500 population has its super- 
intendent of- schools, devoting his entire time to supervision and 
administration, or a supervising principal devoting all"?>r part of 
his time to supervision and administration. 2 In the larger cities 
many assistants are employed. This is indicated by the following 
tai>le: 


Supervision of schools in cities. 


Cities. 

Number 
of cities. 

Number 
of super- 
visory 
offieersA 

Number 
of cities 
not re- 
porting. 

Cities of 100.000 population and over 

50 
183 
374 
■ 625 

815 

884 

1,011 

m 


Cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population 


Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population .. , 

35 

59 

Cities of 2,500 to 10,000 population . . . . , 



1 Martin : Evolution of the Pub. fich. in Mat*. 
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The city superintendent is becoming more and more the actual 
head of the city school system. Boards of education are leaving with 
the city superintendent practically the entire management of the 
schools. Of cities reporting to the Bureau of Education in answer 
to a special inquiry relative to the powers of the city superintendent, 
73.5 per cent report that the superintendent nominates all teachers] 
38 pei- cent that he selects the teachers. 66 '’per cent that he record 
mends changes in salaries, and 73.5 per cent that textbooks are 
adopted upon his recommendation. Another indication of the in- 
creasing confidence placed in the city superintendent and of the in- 
creasing importance of the position is shown by the fact that 44 per 
cent of the city superintendents received an increase in salary in 
1914 over 1913. and in 83 cases the length of term of the superintend- 
ent was increased. 

The city superintendents in practically all cities in the United 
States are appointed officers, the appointing body in nearly all cases 
being the school board. An exception is San Francisco, where the 
city superintendent, who is at the same time county superintendent, 
is elected by popular vote. Buffalo, N. Y., elected its city superin- 
tendent until 1916, but under the new- city charter and commission 
form of government the city superintendent is appointed by the 
council, on the nomination of the mayor. 

The supervisory function is a direct outgrowth of the necessity of 
specialization and of fixing duties belonging to school trustees in the 
■hands of fewer people. Logically, therefore, the superintendent of 
schools should be an appointive officer and, logically, also, the unit 
of supervision. and of administration should be the same. The pres- 

/ t state of affairs in many of the States which completely divorces 
rural territory the units of supervision nnd of administration for 
school purposes is forcing an unnatural and illogical condition, and 
to it may be ascribed much of the inefficiency of the rural-school 
system. « 

The importance of supervision in school progress of the day can 
scarcely be overemphasized. Good supervision may be looked upon 
as the dominate factor in successful school systems, and much of the 
progress in education to-day, especially in cities, is due to the wise 
policy and broad viewpoint of the superintendent. 

Rural supervision,— a comparison.— However important super- 
vision may be in cities, it is vastly more important in the country. 
Statistics from a recent investigation, made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1 show that of the rural teachers in the United States, 32.3 per 
cent have no professional training of any nature. Regarding aca- 
demic preparation, 4 per cent have not^mpleted the eighth grade 
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of the elementary school, and '32 per cent have not completed the 
high-school course. Only 3.2 per cent have completed a normal- 
school course; 6G.2 per cent are teaching eight grades or more; and 
Ob.2 per cent are conducting from 25 to 35 recitations daily. The 
average length of time rural teachers remain in one school is 13.8 
months, and the average annual salary is $-185. It is evident' that 
teachers in rural schools are poorly paid, are constantly chang- 
ing, are largely untrained, and have no system of grading They 
are teaching an impossible number of classes, nnd conducting faV 
too many daily recitations <V> make even fairly good work.possi- 
ble. Add to this the isolation, which makes helpful advice and asso- 
ciation among teachers impossible or ncarlv so, and it is difficult to 
conceive of much improvement in the present conditions without 
adequate and efficient supervision, even when omitting consideration 
of the many contributing circumstances. of which lack of good build- 
ings and the adjustment of the, school curriculum to the industrial 
life of the community are perhaps tlm most important. ' 

In 1911 an expression of opinion regarding the efficiency of rural 
supervision, as then conducted, was asked from the departments of 
education m 34 States having county superintendents. In nearly all 
of these States the superintendents were elected by popular vote and 
had no assistants. All of the replies indicated various items in 
which this system was unsatisfactory. A few of these are quoted : 

Counties too Inure ami county superintendent tins too much work to give 
time to MiiH.Tvision. * 

v' vls f 0 °n ( ‘ M,, " Kl,: ° in, ' ,,rs l ,r °l’ , ’ssloiially e, intend for proper super- 

Territory too hirpc for effective work. 

Too many schools for one t'i>-ku|>ervise. 

Inefficiency of county Ruj>erintemU'iUs. 

No deputies allowed, pntl too much ground to cover. 

We need smaller units. 

Supervision and supervisors under the county superintendents. 

Too much work for county ’superintendents to do. Enclt tins from 70 to 
300 teachers, 00 to 200 buildings, voluminous office work, nnd no assistance. 

The system of electing couhty superintendents consists of rotation of office 
which very much limits the efficiency of tiie system. * 

These quotations show the general tenor of the replies and indi- 
cate a remarkable unanimity of feeling throughout the country as to 
the inefficiency and inadequacy of the plan for rural supervision. 

wiji m 1 reports t,le resu ' ts of a study made in 1911-12 in a 
Middle Western State, and shows a 'comparison of supervision in 
City and county. Its results are similar to tfiose of other studies in 
other parts i of the United States. It is based on a comparison of tho 
. training of teachers,- distance traveled, clerical duties of superin- 
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ti'iident, etc., with the idea of showing the relative efficiency of city 
and county supervision. The qualifications and ability of the super- 
intendents are assumed to be alike. The study shows the difficidty 
that the most capable and conscientious superintendent has in doimr 
just.ee to the supervision of .schools under his jurisdiction. Tim 
( ounties in the table are fairly typical of the State in which they are 
located and the conditions, while possibly not typical of other States, 
at least represent conditions which exist in many States where the 
county superintendent is elected at large, has no assistance.' much 
ternto.y to cover and teachers with the lack of training usuall> 
found ...rural schools. As the contributing circumstances in the 

V.-e lC HkoV d . C< V’ nt,e ti USed , thls st,,d . v were as nearly alike as they 
• ie likely to he in the ordinary community, it is probably a fair indi- 
cation of the supervisory possibilities in city and county under the 
system above described. The cities are small-of less than 10,000 
population; two of the counties are agriculutral and in the third 
coal mining is the chief industry. 
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Number of teachers. . "I.!!!!..!;!! !! 
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experience * 
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Number of children enrolled in schools 
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J It is apparent from the table that the county superintendents in 
; these particular locations are unable to- approach real supervision. 

In the first place, because of extent - of territory and number of 
: schools, they are unable to reach every school in the county once a 

year; second, they are so burdened, with Office work that they are 
unable to give any considerable proportion of their time and atten- 
tion to supervision as a*prOfession ; third, Salaries are too low and 
tenure of office too short to insure securing competent educators; 
fourth, they have no voice in the selection and engagement of teach- 
ers who attend meetings and carry out the requests of the superin- 
tendent by courtesy largely; fifth, educational' qualifications are not 
. required except when the sentiment of the community is so urgent as 
to influence political parties, the inevitable result being that superin- 
tendents in mapy counties are elected for political qualifications, and 
only accidentally are they competent teachers or supervisors. That 
conditions indicated above are not rare and the cases are not isolated 
ones is indicated by the general summary concerning the work of 
the county superintendent contained in 'tables 3, 4, and 8, 

There is a growing feeling that the county superintendent of 
schools should he a man or woman of training and experience in 
educational work, that lie should he assisted by a competent corps 
of supervisors, and that he should have clerical assistance for his 
office Work. The county superintendent should be a man of affaijrs, 
of strong personality, capable not only of guiding and directing 
school matters, but of forming public sentiment in all things con- 
cerning the educatjpnal welfare of the community. In addition 
to he^ng a trained educator, he should ha\e a keen insight into^the 
needs of country life and how the school can meet them. He needs 
such a knowledge of rural vocations as will enable him not only 
to teach and supervise vocational subjects, hut to be a leader among 
the farmers of the community and one with whom .they may con- 
sult on matters of general community welfare. He should be the 
one to select books andto compile a course of study that will ad- 
just the school to the vocational and industrial life of' the com- 
munity. There is urgent need for a curriculum that will educate 
country people for the country as efficiently as city schools edu- 
cate city people for the city; one that will dignify country life, 

* create and foster a love for the out of doors, ai\d teach in terms 
of country life; one that is closely related to the life and needs of 
farm boys and girls and miose practical benefit is sufficiently evi- 
dent to hold the majority of children in school beyond the legal 

! school age, and enable them to leave the elementary school with 
. I on for an education which will lead to the intelligent 

* pursuit of whatever vocation they may select. This kind of edu- 
cation must be furnished to the farmer’s children without the ne- 
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ccssitv of breaking up the farm home, as is the case when children 
are sent away to the neighboring city or town high school or the 
family moves away from the farm during the school session. The 
farmer should not be obliged to pay for two ^plrool systems, one 
at home in the form of taxation and one in the near-by city in the 
form of tuition. The kind of organization, administration, and 
guidance of public opinion which brings about such results demands 
a county siqicrintendent with high salary and tenure of office during 
efficient service. 6 

The county superintendent should have some voice in engaging 
teachers and fixing salaries; something to say about the expenditure 
of binds and the amount of tax levied; some advisory control over 
the kind ot buildings ami equipment; complete control over text- 
books and course of study; some power in enforcing the attendance 
laws; and lie should be a member of or a consulting adviser to the 
administrative board in control of the county or township schools . 1 
The tendency in the most progressive States is toward the realiza- 
tion of a system for rural schools which shall make these advan- 
tages possible. Many States are assuming the responsibility of 
supervision through State appropriations for the payment of sal- 
aries for rural supervisors, through special grants to schools which 
reach a stated degree of efficiency, through certification of rural 
supervisors, and through the encouragement of special* help for 
industrial supervision in rural schools. These pkns will be de- 
scribed later in this bulletin. 
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Throughout the. 1 n it<*< 1 States (he county is the unit of rural-school 
supervision, except in the N'Cw England States and in New York. 
Virginia, and Nevada. /In the New England States the township 
is the unit, city schools being under the same management ami 
supervision as the schools in the nftal territory included within the, 
township lines. In sparsely settled portions of all of the New 
England States two or more townships may form :l union super- 
visory district, each employing one superintendent who divides 
his time among the townships in the union. Iri New York State 
an arbitrary supervisory district has Iteen formed, composed in each 
ease of a county or a portion of a county. The State (New York 
City excepted) contains 57 counties and is divided into 207 super- 
visory districts. Cities and union freeschool districts having a 
population of 5,000 or over,- and employing a superintendent of 
schools, are not included in these supervisory districts. In Yir- 
giimi the unit of supervision is known as a “ division,' ’’"and may ho 
a mv, a county, or a ''combination of counties. Eighty counties 
constitute one division each, the other 20 counties constitute 10 
divisions. In Nevada the supervisory unit is one or more afcin- 
ties; the supervising officer is a deputy State superintendent of 
public .instruction. Five such officers are employed, each having 
supervision of the schools in from one to si x > counties. Table 2, 

. reprinted from a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1 gives 
data for each State relative to the unit of supervision and the 
method of selecting the. supervising officer. It also gives for each 
State the unit of organization for administrative purposes, as the 
efficiency of the supervision depends in large measure upon the 
organization for management. In States where the organization 
for administration and the unit for supervision are the same, the 
supervising officers are working under conditions more favorable 
to success. In States where the unit of organization for adminis- 
tration is, for instance, the local school district, and the unit of 
supervision is the county, the county superintendent has as many 
separate boards of school trustees to work with as there are schools 
in the county, having in many instances as many as 250 separate 
boards of trustees. 


% 




1 Bulletin, 1014* No, .44, Oimly-L'nft Organization Jor the Administration of Rural 
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In the States with the county unit system cities, as a rule, are 
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rural schools for efficient supervision, unless proper arrangements 
are made to furnish aid to the county superintendent in this part 
of his work. In mam- counties the number of schools is greater than 
he number of schoor days in the annual session, and it is apparent 
that the length of the superintendent’s visit to the .school must be 
short. Data relative to the. number of visits made by county super- 
intendents to the schools of their territory are contained in Table 4. 
It is apparent that, if the county superintendent does much to im- 
prove the work of the school and the teacher, he must aid each by 
some other means than bv personal criticism of methods observed in 
the classroom. Satisfactory results have not been obtained except 
in the smaller counties, and in the case of comparatively larger coun- 
ties where persons of especial ability have been obtained and have 
sen-ed for long terms, or in the counties where assistants of various 
sorts have been employed. Informatioh concerning the employment 
of assistants is given later in this bulletin (Table f ) . 

Apart from the. training and e^trfence and natural ability of the 
supervising officer and the amount of assistance furnished to him, the 
principal factors determining the degree of. success in his work are 
the size of the territory, the number of schools, teachers, and pupils, 
the unit of administration, the character of the board or boards 
of education for whom he must work, the method of his employ- 
ment. and the length of term for which he is selected. Columns 2 
and 3 of Table 2 show the units of organization for adminisSfation 
and the units of supervision in the various States. When the entries 
in the two. columns are the same the indication is that the superin- 
tendent has but one board of education with whom he must concern 
himself to any great extent. For instance, the Maryland county 
superintendent is responsible directly to the county board of educa- 
tion. When the units of organization and supervision are different, 
the county superintendent has many boards with which, to concern 
himself. The West Virginia county superintendent, for instance, deals 
with as many boards as there are magisterial districts in the county, ; 
which may be from 4 to 20. The Pennsylvania county superintendent J 
deals with as many boards of education as there are townships in his 1 
county, which may be from 8 to 110. The Nebraska county super- i 
mtendent deals with as many boards as there are local school dife $ 
tricts in the* county, which may be from 4 to 273. It is understood 
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of course, that in all of the States certain functions ara^riven to 
county superintendents by State legislation, in which thelocal boards 
of education have no voice. Such .powers and duties are included in 
Table 3 of this bulletin. It is true, however, that every rural super- 
intendent must work directly with as many boards of education as 
there may lie in his supervisory district, and that his work may be 
most successful only when the closest cooperation and harmony exist 
between the superintendent and these boards. 

UNION, DISTRICT, AND DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The details relative to the supervisory unit and the supervisorv 
officer in various States are given below. 

New England. In general, it may lie said 1 that the supervisory 
district is the township, the city. being included as a part' of the 
township under the same supervising officer as the schools in the 
rura territory. The great majority of city superintendents have 
rural territory under their supervision. As previously stated, in 
sparsely settled portions townships are united into union districts 
and superintendents are employed whose time is prorated among the 
townships. The following brief description of the Massachusetts 
plan, together with the details of the other States wherever different 

from the Massachusetts plan, should prove sufficient to indicate the 
system. 

The State of Massachusetts is composed of 346 cities and towns 
(townships) ; 112 of these are under the supervision of separate 
school superintendents: the other 244 are grouped into 79' “super 
intendency unions” with from 20 to 53 teachers in each union under 
a union -superintendent. Union superjntendency districts were op- 
tional prior to 1902. Since that date all towns are required to 
employ a superintendent either independently or with other towns 
in a union district.” The superintendents salary is prorated 
among the towns in the union according to the number of totfchers 
1° be ehgible for appointment, a candidate must hold a/cortificate 
issued by the State board of education. He is appointed for a three- 
year term and at a minimum salary of $1,500. One-half of the 
salary is paid by the State. He has the same powers and duties as 
city superintendents. The area of the superintendency unions is 
email enough so that he may visit every teacher at frequent intervals 
The system results m rural schools as well supervised „ s are those 
m the cities of the State. 

Rhode Island contains 38 cities and towns;. 36 of these have sepa- 
rate superintendents and two are united in a superiitfendency union 
under a single superintendent 

■^In New Hampshire in 1914-10 there were 11 cities, all employing 
g^ool superintendents, and 80 union -eiipervisoiy districts which 
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Ap P p °* im,ltel y 77 per ceat of the school 
children of the State are attending schools which are under super- 
vision. ^ 

The State law authorizing the formation of superintendency 
unions was passed ,n 1899. It is not. mandatory, ^ and towns W 
ing unions may withdraw upon majority vote of the legal voters. 
Since the passage of the law 130 have been sometime in superin- 

ndency unions. Many have been forced out of unions by the with- 
drawal of individual dissatisfied towns. > 

Superintendents must 1* appointed from a list certified by the 
State department of education, which examines candidates. One- 
half the salary of e*ch is paid by the State; the remainder is pro- 
_ lated among the towns in the union. _ 

The 1915 session of the Legislature of Vermont made important 
c ia lges in the system of supervision. Previous -to 1915 there were 
emp oyed in the State, in addition to 7 city and town superintendents 
employed by the t cities and towns, 48 superintendents in 48 supervi- 
sion un.ons which included 154 townships, or approximately 70 
per cent of the townships of the State. The act permitting the crea- 
o o such supervision unions was passed in 1906. The school 
aws adopted in April, 1915, provide that the State board of educa- 
t.on shall employ trained. supervisors for all schools in the State, 
designating the boundaries of each supervision district. Towns and 

in end !’ ing - 25 ^ ^ may their super- 

intendents. Superintendents employed by the State board are to be 

paid by the State Those in towns and cities with 25 schools or 

more are to be paid at least $1,500, of which $1,200 is to come frem 

State funds, together with one-half of any amount im excess of 

Maine has 55 cities and townships with 2,50(1 population or over 
and 4,.> townsh.ps. and. plantations, besides unorganized territory! 
Of these 475 towns and plantations, -214 are formed into 79 
supermtendency unions, each employing a school superintendent, 
approximately one-half of whose salary is paid by the State. The 
cities and other towns employ individual superintendents. Under 
the law cities and towns, upon -the approval of the State superin- 
endmt, may form supermtendency unions, provided such unions 
do not contain less than 20 nor more than 50 schools. Superintend- 
ents must be examined and certificated by the State superintendent 
Connecticut has four classes of school superintendents. Superin- ' 
tendente m three of these classes receive part of their salaries^from^ 
the State. Any city or town may employ its own superintendent^ 
A n an !" 0r f t0WnS t0gether em Pl°yin* more than 30 and not mow 

onlb A ir i T may ri. te in a union, the State payiii 

one-, ilf the salary of the superyisor, provided that the Siate^wiU 

^ ■ » 
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not pay over $800 to any district on account of salary of its super- 
intendent during any year. Any town employing more than 20 
and not more than 30 teachers may employ a superintendent of 
schools holding a certificate of approval by the State board of 
education, the State paying one-half the salarv. Towns with 20 
or fewer teachers may permit the State to arrange for the super-' 
vision of their schools In supervisory unions under a person em- 
ployed and paid in full by the State. Previous to 1900 from the 
time of the passage of the act providing this system of State super- 
vimon m 1903, the State paid only three-fourths of the salary. 

The extent of the various classes of supervision is ns follows: Thirty- 
two cities and towns employ full-time superintendents receiving-no 
State aid; 10 towns are united into 5 unions employing f» superin- 
tendents receiving one-half their salaries from the State; 8 towns 
with from 20 to 30 teachers employ 8 superintendents from those 
approved and certified by the State department of education, re- 
ceiving one-half of their salaries from’ the State; 93 towns’ are 
arranged into 32 supervisory districts with" supervising agents 
appointed and paid . in full by the State. The plan is optional, local 
school authorities deciding for themselves whether or not supervisors 
shall be employed. There are 10 towns in the State not under super- 

The success of the plan for the supervision of rural schools in Con- 
necticut is indicated in a study made bv Charles I). Hine secretary 
of the board of education of the State, as recorded in the annual re‘- 
port of the board for 1913 : 

Some of the beneficial results already observable in the rural schools that 
have come under supervision nre : ^ 

1. Better attendance. 

2. Decreased number of one-room schools through consolidation 

3. Increased number of trained teachers employed. 

4. Increase in the proportion of- pupils graduating from the elenVntnry 

schools and entering the high schools, . y 

5. Increased regularity and punctuality of children, 
a Marked improvement in buildings. 

^:.rsr” ° r 1,1 •’» w« "< ■="«" 

A study of the records of the small towns now having school supervision 
shows the following Interesting changes since 1003-4 ■ 

° f Deg ' 8ter PUP " S 0tten<)ln e 801,001 «!«)• has risen from 77 

per cent to 82.7 per cent. 

. * u J he "“ mber of one roora sohools '» these towns has decreased from 637 
to 481, or 10 per cent, 

8. The number of normal graduates employed as teachers. In these towns has 
Increased from 211 to 882, an increase* of 55 per cent. * ( 

PUP " 8 ^tending high schools from these towns has In- 
creased from 1,181 to 2,004, or 77 per cent. 

. «> e most significant results Of supervision has been the ellmL ■ 

taUon pt waste efTort and dost time In the schoolroom. The gain lit efficiency 

. / * 
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by these economies is making possible the more rapid advancement of pupils. 
Already a reduction of the. elementary school course from the traditional nine 
years to eight lifts been effected in schools under State suiiervislon. The gala 
through economy of time and better organization of work will eventually 
mean the completion In the early years of the course of the necessary training 
in fundamental operations with numbers nml-ln the mechanics of reading and 
{■enmauship. One or two years In the latter part of the coutse may be then de- 
voted to practical studies directly helpful to pupils soon to leave school for 
work. There can also.be lines of si fecial preparatl^juJor pupils fortunate enough 
to lie able to continue their studies In higher schools. » 

.Veic York. Previous to 1912 the rural schools of NewYork were 
supervised in each county by a county school commissioner. On 
January 1, 1912, these county officers were replaced by district su- 
perintendents, each in charge of the schools of a county or portion 
of a county. The law designates the number of supervisory dis- 
tricts in the county. Four counties constitute one district each; 
8 counties are divided into two districts; 18 into three; 13 into 
four; 7 into five; 4 into six; 2 into seven; and 1 into eight districts. - 
There are 207 supervisory districts in 57 counties; the average dis- 
trict is therefore approximately one-fourth of a county. These 
supervisory districts do not contain city .and union free-school dis- 
tricts with a population of 5,000 or over, provided such districts 
employ school superintendents. In the supervisory district there 
is u board of school directors consisting of two members from each 
township in the district, selected at the general election for a term 
of five years, in the same manner as all other township officers are 
chosen. This board Is charged with the duty of electing the dis- 
trict superintendent, and it has no other duties. The board must 
select as superintendent a citizen and resident of the State, but not 
necessarily of the county or district, and they must select a person 
holding or entitled to receive a State certificate authorizing him to 
teach in any of the public schools of the State without further exami- 
nation, and also a special certificate showing that he has passed an 
examination prescribed by the State commissioner of education in 
the supervision of course of study in agriculture and teaching the 

same. He is elected for five years and must devote his entire time 
to the work. 

Virginia. The division superintendent, who is usually known as 
the county superintendent, is selected by the State board of edu- 
cation and ?aid in part from State' funds. The division, as stated, 
is the county m 80 instances, the larger cities constituting inde- 
pendent divisions. The other 20 counties constitute 10 divisions.' 
the fctyte board of education may or may not appoint local per 41 
man " S S " I>ennte ?^ ents, * n P rac tice they usually^ do appoint irloc»t|j 
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Nevada .— The law of Nevada until 11)07 provided for county 
superintendents; tiie legislature in that year abolished the office and 
provided for the appointment of five deputy superintendents of 
public instruction. The 16 counties in the State are arranged into 
fivo supervisory districts; one district is composed of one county; 
two districts of three counties; one of three counties; and one of six 
counties. These superintendents receive their salary from the State 
and are directly responsible to the State superintendent of public 
instruction. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND ASSISTANTS. 

In the other 30 States of the Union the supervision of rural schools 
is in the hands of the county superintendents, with or without assist- 
ants. The Virginia division superintendent is as a rule a county 
supMjintendent and in the following summary will be included with 
the 39 States. Arkansas as yet employs county superintendents in 
but one-third of the counties of the State; in the other counties there 
huio supervision. 

In four States (Delaware, Maryland, Florida, and Louisiana) the 
county superintendents have under their supervision all urban as well 
as rural territory; in the other States cities are set apart under their 
supervisory officers. In at least 30 of the 40 States with county 
superintendents, assistant county superintendents under one title 
or another are employed; the number varying from that of a certain 
State with nearly 100 counties, only one of which employs an assist- 
ant, to. Ohio with 88 county superintendents and a little over 500 
district superintendents. 

Ohiot present plan of supervision has been in operation since the 
summer of 1914 only. It w*ja the result of the special session of tho 
legislature held in January, 1914, when a school code practically 
new was adopted for the State. Under tho provisions of the act 
Ohio has in each county a county board of education, composed of 
five persons elected by the presidents of the various village and rural 
boards of education. The rural district is usually a township and 
has a board of education of five members elected at large for four 
years. The county boards appoint'the county superintendents, who 
act as secretaries and executive officers of the boards and have many 
specific duties in relation to the supervision of the village and rural 
schools. The county bo&rds are authorized to subdistrict their 
counties, proceeding without regard to township lines whenever it 
seems advisable todo so. They are required to divide their counties 
into supervisory districts, no district containing less than 20 or mors 
. than 60 teachers. In each supervisory district so formed a district 
superintendent is appointed by the presidents of the village and 
^ilral boards included in the supervisory district. Tho actual i «m.r. 
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are required to meet monthly with the county superintendent for 
ud^ ice on matters of school efficiency. 

West Virginia ^ as a similar plan, which is optional, however, i„- 
stead of mandatory. West Virginia has no county boaid of educa- 
tion, the school district being the magisterial district, a civil division 
corrrapondmg closely to the eastern township. These magisterial 
districts may employ district superintendents, or two adjacent dis- 
tricts may unite in employing a single superintendent. The district 
superintendents are appointed by the district boarc? of education, 

t are legally assistants to the county superintendents. There- were 
approximately 82 district supervisors employed during the school 
year 1915- 16 , or sufficient so that one-third of the rural teachers in 
tne ntate were in supervised districts. 

, v In . h J nfu,k >/ 11 Plan is in operation somewhat similar to that in 
West Virginia. The counties are divided into “educational divi- 
sions, two, six, or eight to a county. Each division has a board of* 
education. The responsibility of the management of the schools is 
divided between the county board and the division board, the balance 
of power being in the hands of the county board. The division 
board may employ a supervisor. Approximately 200 such super- 
visors were employed in 1915-16. Some of these officials devote 
their entire time to supervising the schools in their division; most 
of them, however, are devoting part of their time to teaching in the 
central school of the division. , 

Oregon in 1911 passed an act providing for compulsory super- 
vision. It required the county superintendent in every county with 
00 or more school districts to appoint a connty board of education 
to be composed of four persons and himself. This board was re- 
quired to divide the county into'hipervisory ‘districts, each to contain 
from 20 to 50 school districts, nnd to appoint a district supervisor 
for-each district so created. The district supervisors are required 
to devote their entire time to supervision for at least 10 months in 
the year. They are county officers responsible to the counties 
through the county superintendents and nre paid by the county 
The legislature of 1915 amended this act, making it optioftnl rather 
than mandatory, but continuing in force until voted out by the 
school directors of the county. 

These are all instances of plans where assistants to county super- 
intendents are employed, each of whom devotes his entire attention 
to the schools of a division of the county. lit other States manda- 
tory or permissive laws have been passed for assistant county super- 
intendents working throughout the entire county from the count*, 
superintendent’s office. Pennsylvania, for instance, requires every' 
county with 200 rural teachers to employ at lust oiie aaaisto nt 
superintendent ; opunties with 400 teachers to employ at 
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etc. k The Wisconsin Legislature of 1915 provided for supervising 
teachers in every county in the State, one in the majority of counties, 
but two in larger counties; in the 77 counties about 85 are employed 
during 1915-16. These supervising teachers are all womeu, are 
paid from county funds, and devote all of their time to super- 
vising the teaching in the school^of the county. They are paid bv the 
counties, but the counties are reimbursed by the State at the close of 
the year. New Jersey has a similar plan. The State commissioner 
may appoint in each county as an assistant to the county superin- 
tendent a “helping teacher” to assist and supervise the tenchers in 
one and two room rural schools. Illinois allows the county com- 
missioners to employ assistants to each county superintendent when 
they desire to do so. A few are employed. In Cook County there 
are five. In States with the county unit the county boards of 
education as a rule may employ as many assistants as they v*ish. The 
county boards of Maryland, for instance, have the same privilege in 
employing assistants to the county superintendent that the city board 
of Baltimore has for employing assistants to the city superintendent 
In Baltimore County, with approximately 600 teachers, the board 
employs nine assistants. 


Maryland . — The legislature in 1916 made important changes in the 
supervisory requirements. 

Provision was made for employing as county superintendents per- 
sons thoroughly qualified for the office, who will be required to give 
their entire time to educational work. They are to continue to be 
appointed by the county board, but all candidates to be eligible for 
appointment must hold certificates issued by the State superintend- 
qjt They must be graduates of standard colleges and have had the 
equivalent of at least one year of graduate training in education, with 
work in certain special courses, and two years’ successful experience 
in teaching or supervision. The term of service has been increased to 
four years and a minimum salary of $1,800 a year has been fixed. 
Tfee State will pay one-half of the salary, up to $3,000. 

The State superintendent is given power to remove nny county 
superintendent for inefficiency or malfeasance in office. The’ appoint- 
ment of a successor is left to the county board. The law makes clear 
that the county superintendent shall be the actual head of the school 
system, being reqnired by legislation to take the initiative in making 
QUt the annual budget, locating school buildings, etc., and he “ shall 
nominate nil assistants and all tenchers for appointment by the 
board.” The county superintendent is given the. power to nssign the 
teachers to the particular schools^ 


Increased supervision has been provided by requiring all counties 
witli 100 teachers or more to employ a primary grade supervisor at 
P?»nimum wJary of $1^200. The State pays one-half of the salary,. 
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up to $2,000. Counties with less than 100 teachers may employ such 
supervisors, or two counties with less than 100 teachers may appoint 
a joint supervisor. Every county must appoint an attendance officer 
approved by the State superintendent, and every county must employ 
at least one clerk for the county superintendent’s office. One-half of 

the salary of th# attendance officer, up to $1,200, is to be paid bv 
tlit* State. 

Although a greatly increasing sentiment for the employment of 
assistant county superintendents is evident, the number employed 
at the present time in the 40 States with county supervision is small 
in comparison with the total number of counties. There are approxi- 
mately 2,820 counties in these 40 States; assistant superintendents 
are employed in approximately 18 per cent of them. In 10 States none 
are employed; m 5, assistants are employed in 10 per cent, or fewer 
than 10 per cent of the counties. Clerical assistance in the county su- 
perintendent’s office, in many cases only part time, is furnished to 
about 29 per cent of the county superintendents (see Table 4). 


efficiency of county supervision. 

The efficiency of the supervision of the county superintendents 
who are working without assisfartts (82 per cent of the total) de- 
pends upon many things: The size of the territory under their superb 
vision; the conditions of travel; the number of schools, teachers, 
pupils, etc. ; the organization for the administration of school affairs; 
the local powers and duties conferred upon them ; their education, 
training, and experience; the length of tlje term of office for which 
they are elected or selected ; and the method of selection or election. 

I o determine some of these conditions the bureau sent to the county 
superintendents in the fall of 1915 requests for information which 
were responded to by approximately one-half of them Those 
answering were well distributed and may safely be taken as repre- 
sentative of t lie entire number. The principal data submitted are 
tabulated m Tables 4 to 10, given later. The figures given in the fob 
lowing paragraphs refer only to those replying. 

Some of the difficulties in th^way of efficiency are indicated by the 
data given in Table,4. The average territory of the county superin- 
tendent is 1,672 square miles; in 13 States, practically all Eastern 
. tat^, the average for each State is less than 600 square miles; in 
13 others it is between 600 and 1,000; in 3 it is over 5,000. For com- 
parison it may be stated that the area of the State of Rhode Island 
is approximately 1,248 square miles. The rural-school term in the 
majonty of these States is so short (five to eight months) and the 
rdads so bad that the county superintendent cah not make many* 
V ’h/ S V n u- h6 / ear - .T h . e avera « e CQUnt y superintendent spends 40 

t tT V,8lt,ng - In one * hftl tu< the States the prevail** 
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other half does it exceed two, the visits being from one-half hour to 
fwo hours in length. The average number of school buildings p«r 
county in the territory under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendents in the 40 States with county supervision is 84, oj which 65, 
7 per cent, are one-teacher buildings. The average number of 
teachers per county is 132, although in Pennsylvania the Average is 
354, and in 4 other States the average number of teachers per countv 

Person obtainable for the position of county superin- 
tendent depends in part upop the salary paid. If will be noted from 
Tables ,> apd 6 that the salaries vary greatly. The maximum salarv 
paid any county superintendent in the United States is $7,500 per. 
yea.-; several are paid $5,000 per year; the minimum paid any super- 
intendent devoting full time to the work is $250. • The average 
salaries by States vary from $3,000, paid in New Jersey to every 
county superintendent, to an average of $720, paid in Wyoming, 
ere are 4 States in which the average salary is less than $1,000 

an< t ie ? 3re 3 States iQ which tlle avera ge is' more than 
*2,000 per year; the average for the 40 States is $1,400. .The most 
common salaries are $1,200 and $1,500. Thirty-four per cent of the 
county superintendents receive from $1,200 to $1,500, the greater 
number of these receiving $1,200; 20 per cent receive $1,500 to $1 801) 

Sxr«9 n ir be « r of these receiving $i ' 5oo; 12 pcr cent receive 

$1,800 to $2,100; 8 per cent receive $2,100 or over; 25 per cent receive 
less than $1,200. Of the county -superintendents reporting their 

■ SiTS™ a o’ o eight ' tenthS ° f 1 per cent ar * receiving less 

than $300 per year; 2.8 per cent less than $500 per year: and 8 per' 
cent less than $*00 per year. 1 

F6r traveling the county superintendents are given a certain allow- 

-V™ /fu" ^ tates ’ tlie amount varying from almost noth- 
ing to $l,^a0, and the average being about $170. About 90 per cent 

“"“ Wed “!*«*»; U.. maxim, m, 

p t the bureau, including traveling expenses, is $13,900- the 
average slightly less than $800. 

The legal powers and duties conferred upon the comity superb,- 
tendents vary greatly. In some States they are very limited, the 
su^nntendents dping little more than they can persuade the school' 
directors to allow them to do; in other States they are very numerous. 
For instance, the county superintendent in Washington 'has by law 
he supervision of the common schools” of his county, power to 
enforce the use of the uniform course of study, authority to enforce 
. the rules and regulations required in the examination of teachers 

---h higher ; «he a™.* 

of from 10,000 (o 25.000 population, u°i2 •“ . Cl "" 

«re much Higher. . ******* w Id larger cities the salaries 
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to conduct the examinations, to hold teachers’ institutes and courjty 
meetings of school directors, to suspend teachers for neglect of duty 
to enforce the compulsory education law, and to require reports of 
school directors and teachers. In addition, the plans for all new 
school buildings in third-class districts /that is, rural districts) must 
be approved by him before the building may be erected. In prac- 
tice, lie controls the estimate of expenses in each district nnd has 
much influence in the selection of teachers; he also selects the county 
lward of education, a professional board consisting of himself and 
four others, which is authorized to grade the eighth-grade examina- 
tion papers, to adopt textbooks for the entire county, to prepare 
touchers manuals, courses of study, rules and regulations for govern- 
ing circulating libraries, und to adopt such rules and regulations con- 
cerning the schools of the county as are not inconsistent with the 
btate laws or the regulations of the State board of education. 

Even a cursory review of the rural-school situation in the United 
States will show that, while supervision of an adequate nature has a 
permanent place in the cities of the United States, and the salaries, 
demands for professional training, powers, and professional re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent are .increasing, supervision in' 
rural schools is very inadequate. Table 3, enumerating the legal 
duties of county superintendents in 38 States, will show that there 
are so many duties of a clerical, general, and administrative nature 
as to overshadow almost wholly those of a professional and super- 
visory nature. In only one State is the county superintendent regu- 
larly ailthonzed to engage teachers; in two additional States the 
superintendent approves the appointment of teachers; in four States 
he pays teachers or approves the warrants: in three States the county 
superintendent enforces the course of study, und in three he is re- 
quired to prepare and outline it. In nearly every Stnte the super- 
intendent is legnlly required to visit the schools at least once n year, 
in a few States once n term, nnd to have general supervision over the 
schools, advising teachers nnd boards of trustees. Many superin- 
tendents can not fulfill even these meager supervisory requirements, 
since it is often a physical impossibility, owing to the amount of ter- 
ritory to cover, to visit each school even once a year (see Table 4). 

Tabuc .3, Mont common Min of county *upcri„tc,„lrnt* in .1,1 State*. 



lOnattln* Now Unhand S.Mcs, Now York. Novada, Ohio. Vlrglnls. which have apodal 
prpvlntoDH for Hup**rvlflion,] 

xt * , , _ Number of SMatai l 

Make report- to State superintendent (usually annually) 81 

Visit schools (at. least once u year In most cases) _ _ jq 

Some control over giving at examinations an.1 grand ng" 'of 'ccri'lfira tes 
(most Sequent provisions: County superintendent gives examinations- 

question# furnished by State) j ^ ^ * 28 

H3ltf, encourage, or. conduct teachers’ 
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Apportion State or count Jfunds <l>oth usually) Number of States. 

Apportion llhrary funds (Oregon)...! r __ 

Keep records. and distribute blanks 

Have some control over district boundaries 

Hear controversies and decide uppeids (usually concerning districts ami 
teachers) 

Huve some control over buildings, grounds, mid" rcpnlri ~<if si-lmoibouBii" 

Hove general suitervlslon of nil schools ami ml vise teachers and trust.-es 

Audit accounts (district trustees) __ 

Pill vacancies In board of trustees 

Enforce rules of State suiwrlntendent 7 

flrant (term Its to teach or tetni Kirary rertlilc;ites 

Have some power In enforcing at tendance laws 
work 


1 

20 

12 

IT 

14 

20 

10 

8 


or granting certificates to 


Exceptional legal duties 


r Staten, 


Tex. 


Mont., S. Pak. 


of county superintend nits in part ir via 

[Not a I way* Assumed by county ’superintendent. 1 
Concerning teachers: 

Fill vncuncles pj rt 

Pay teachers *}-.AIn.. Arlr... Kv„ Miss 

Fix salaries ^ _ miss. 

ltevoke certificate or su*|>cMd teach- ^ 

ers Ark., Del,, ft.lo., Fln„ On., III., Iotvn, 

I.ii.,' Mich., Miss,, Mont.. N. O., 

. S. Pnk.. Waali.. WIs. 

Countersign warrants Tenn. 

Api>rove warrants-...^ ^ rk. 

Approve appointment of N. <\ ( 

Concerning textbooks: 

Member texth,*>k or library com- 
mission Ky 

Distribute to Indlgents K.v. 

Distribute ptfee listH \\\ \ n 

Compile list i>| 

Enforce rulqp concerning r:n„ Miss, 

Concerning course of study: 

Knforce It.. ...Arlx,, Cal 

Prepare It Ark.. Mo 

Concerning directors: 

May remove IM M , ss Ky 

Hold tnejM lags of „r meet with..... Mich., Minn.. Mo., Mont.. N. Dak., 

„ , <)r ‘“k- Fa.T S. Dak.. Wash.. WIs. 

General: 

Hold public meetings In each dls- 

, trlct Kans., 

Member of Tnunty hlgh-school * 

• board — Colo., 

May cktse schools under certain con* 
dltions ..Cal.,- Fi a „ 8. Dale. 

Member or secretary^unty. board. Ala.. Cal.. Fla.; Oa., Ind., Ohio, Md„ 

■ . Miss. Oreg., 8. 0., Tenn., Wash. 

Memb er board of examiner*..: Mlch..%»nt.. N. J.. Oreg. 


Miss., Oreg., Wash, 
Wash. 


Mo,. Okla. 


, N. Met. 


1 fc*comm#n<i» rctocatlon to pariah board.' 
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General (continued) : 

Appoints board of examiners Ky. 

Estimate umount of tux Ariz.., Colo., Utah. 


H>point deputies or assistants or 
clerks ( with consent of county 
commissioner or similar officer; or 

^ number of schools) Arlz., Cal., Kin., 

* Minn., Mori.. 
Wls. ■ 


Idaho. 111., Ind., Mich., 
I*u.. S. Dak., Utuh, 


Kxaudne <*iglith-gra<lt> pupils ,for 
gniuuatlnn Ind., Mo.. Orog. 


Audit accounts (grm>rully of district 

trustees) Oil (in., Kuna.. 

S. Dak., Utah. 

Collect certain tax (railroad uml 

bridge) Ky 

Itei>ort to Stnte Iwmrtl of health Wls. 

Sell school lands jjj ' 


Nebr., 


o 


Okln., Orog., 


* rum fable 2 it will be noted that the county superintendents are 
elected by the people in '27 States. - The term of office in 1C of these f 
States is two years only, in the other 11 it is four years. In 25 of | 
the 27 States electing superintendents, the election is held at the 
regular November election of political officers; in 2 of these the f 
county superinteiyjent’s name appears on a special ballot; in the 
other 2, separate school elections are held. In most of the States the f 
term of office begins on January 1 or some time during the annual I 
summer vacation. The county superintendents are appointed by 
county boards of education or some other authority in Instates; in 
5 of these the term is two years, in 2 the term is three years, and in fi | 
the term is four years. j 

The States in which the county superintendents are selected by 
means other than general election by the people and the manner of ** 
their selection are given u^the following: | 

The township school directors of Pennsylvania, who -are elected 
by the people, meet annually and at every fourth annual meeting 
select a superintendent for a four-year term. * j 

The county boards of education of Ohio, which are selected by (he fj 
presidents of the village and township boards in each county, select I 
the county superintendents, who act as secretaries and executive offi- ] 
cers of the boards ns well as perform specific duties givep to them by 1 
State legislation. 




The township trustees from each township in the county in In- 
diana, who are elected by the people, meet every four years to select 
a county superintendent. These same trustees, with the cotthty 
superintendent and the presidents of the* town and city boards of 
educatioh, constitute a “county board of education,” which meets 
semiannually. This is the ; only county board of education of In-V 
diana. In the selection of the County «ujperintenaent, howayflr. : t)i4 

& 
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nin/r a “ r?, tin u g 18 held every Second * ear > composed of rep. 
resentetn-es of all the townships in the county, to select a county 

" superintendent for a two-year term. In townships organized on the 
townslup basjs in school affairs, the presidents the township board 
of educations the representative; in townships organized on the 
angle-d,stj1ctN)asis, the trustees of the various schools meet and 

- S °Ta°1 ?Umber 40 represent the ^ship. Both town- 
ship and district trustees are elected by the people. 

The Maryland county board of education, appointed by the gov- 

eroor, selects the county superintendent for a four-year term. g He 

, es as its secretary, treasurer, and executive officer. The inem- 

l*ers of the county boards are selected for six-year terms, one-third 

of the terms ending every second year. The b ,rd is therefore 
continuous. 

The Delaware county sujierintendents are appointed bv the gov- 
ernor of the State. h 

The New Jersey county superintendents are appointed bv the 
btate commissioner of education. 

The North Carolina superintendents are selected by the county 
legislature edUCat '° n ’ menibers of ' vhidl are elected by the State 

The Tennessee superintendent is selected by the county court.- 
The Louisiana county (parish) superintendent is selected by the 
parish board of education, which is elected by the people. 

I” Alabama and Utah the county superintendent^ are selected bv 
th ™° U v y b - 0ards ° f ed,,cation ' which “re-elected by the people. 

the Virginia division superintendents are appointed bv the State 
board of education. ■ 

In Georgia two methods are in use, superintendents being elected 
in some counties and appointed by county boards of education in 

«, t ,r S ‘ * Geor f“ m 1 f 87 P rovi lH ^r the appoinfment of all county 
iperintendents by the county boards of education. In 1900 this 
lnjy was repealed, and provision was made for their election by 
popular vote for four-year terms. The counties, however, were per- 
mitted to adopt a unit system in which city districts become part- 
of the county district, with boards of education elected bv the 
people, and county superintendents appointed by the board. Fifteen 
counties in the State, are now organized on this basis. This appears 
to be the only instance in recent times in which a State, having 

once provided for appointed county superintendents, has returned 
to the old system. \ * * 

Of the 40 States, employing county superintendents, 26 require 
^ n .w Catl °" ftl q " alidcation * be ^igible for appointment; 
18 ,. of ^ experience in teaching.. In the others no edu- 

cational qualifications are required 'whatever. It may .be said, how- 
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ever, that in some of the States where no educational qualifications 
are required by law, better-trained persons are selected, as a rule, than 
in some of the States where educational qualifications are required. 

In Tables 8 and 9, given later in this bulletin, are included the 
.general education and special training of the county superintend- 
f ltS -?i l 6 *' 7mted States, as- far as the information is available. 

It will be seen from this detailed table that 6 per cent of the county 
superintendents have attended elementary schools only; 3 per cent 
elementary school and one year at secondary- schools; 3 per cent 
two years at secondary schools; 4 per cent three yea re at secondary 
schools; and 20 per cent four years at secondary schools. Seven- 
teen ]>er cent of the county superintendents are graduates of sec- 
ondary schools, with one year or less than one year of higher edui 
cation ; 17 per cent have had two years of higher education ; 6 per 
cent have had three years; and 22 per cent have had four yeare. 

o state this in another way, of all- the county superintendents of 
the United States, 6 per cent have elementary education only; 10 
per cent have had elementary education and a partial high-school * 
course; 20 per cent have had a complete high-schbol course, but 
nothing beyond; 40 per cent have had a complete secondary-school 
education and a partial college course; and 22 per cent are college 
graduates. In making these averages, if the county superintendents 
of Ohio, who are practically all college graduates, and those of 
I ennsylvania and Indiana, in which a large percentage are college 
giaduatea should be omitted, the percentages with secondary edu- 
cation orW for the- other 30 States would be much greater than 
the figures given and would represent more nearly the average con- 
dition in th* United States. . 

It is interesting to compare the general education of county super- ' 
mtendents in the States where they are appointed with those in the 
States in >hieh they are elected by popular vote. A summary -is. 
gnen mfl'able 9. In this summary the StatesTre divided into four 
groups: 1(1) The New England group; (2) the 12 Statea_in which 
the superintendents are appointed; (3) the 11 States in which the 
supennttodents are elected by popular vote for four-year terms; 

(4) the 1Y States in which the superintendents ate elected by popu- 
^ar vote foj two-year terms. 

These figures seem to show that persons with better general edu- 
cation are selected as county superintendents When the selections are 
made by boards of education than when they are Elected by popular 
vote. From data contained in Table 8 it would seem that persons i 
are selected who have had more teaching experience previous to selec-- 
titth. Table 9 shows the number of superintendents in the StatesXjj 
where appointment prevails and in the States where superintendent 
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are elected who are serving their first, second, and third dr more than 
- third term. The summary shows that among the appointed superin- 
tendents 36 per cent arc serving their first term, 29 per cent their 
second term, and 35 per cent their third or more than their third 
term (the New England group, New York, and Ohio are omitted). 
Among the elected superintendents 52 per cent are serving their first 
term, 28 per cent their second term, and 19 per cent their third term. 
The records of some of the individual States are interesting. One 
State where the county superintendents .a re elected by popular vote 
has as high as 73 per cent of the county superintendents serving their 
first term. A study of the number of superintendents who have been 
in office more than eight years shows that most of these are in the 
group of appointed superintendents and very few in States where 
selection is bv popular vote. 

Of the 2,820 county superintendents in the United States 544, or 
19 per cent, ate women. Nine of the rural superintendents of New 
England and 37 of those of New York are likewise women. Data 
collected by the Bureau of Education would seem to indicate that 
the women county superintendents as a class have more general edu- 
cation and professional training than the men as a class, and that 
they devote a larger percentage of their time to visiting schools. 

The States in,which women are employed as rural superintendents 
are given below : 

States icitt i icomni rural xhih rhitovinitM. 


States. 


! wc 


omen. Men. 


New England: 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire. . 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

New Yort 


Arizona * 

California. * 0 - 

Colorado « * . 7^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Iowa. 


Kentucky...... 

Miflhhr in 

Minnesota 

Missouri, 

Montana......... 

Nebraska 

New Mexico. . . . 
North Dakota.. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Sooth Dakota.. 

Tenneme 

Texas 

War 


Wyoming.. 


76 

72 
29 
15 
64 

170 

5 

33 

17 

12 

94 
91 
45 
51 

95 

73 

58 
94 

1 

43 

21 

35 

59 
33 
25 
90 

241 

20 

54 

3 


Total. 


79 

74 

30 

16 

66 

207 ' 

14 

5« 

63 

37 

102 

92 

90 

105 

11U 

83 

80 
114 
41 
99 
20 
52 
77 
35 
63 
90 

251 

$9 

71 

21 


. ■ 
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III. SPECIAL FORMS OF RURAL SUPERVISION IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

From an article by L. J. Hanifan, State Su|>ervi«or of Rural Schools of West 

Virginia. 

The beginning of State supervision for rural schools in the South 
came through the assistance of the Southern. Education Board and 
the General Education Board. Up to the time when the southern 
group of State supervisors were appointed, comparatively little was 
known of rural-school conditions in the South or in any other section 
of this country. Therefore the first problem that confronted these 
State supervisors was to find what the school situation is and V hat 
must be done to improve rural conditions. In practically every one 
of these States a cursory sfffrvey was made in the beginning. It is 
interesting to note the varied methods pursued by these rural work- 
ers. In Virginia the line of attack was plainly by means of county 
school fairs; in North Carolina througH^consolidation of schools: 
in Georgia the problem was one of securing a better system of taxa-., 
tion, and lienee the supervisor directed his energies'toward tax- leiris- 
lation; in Mississippi the supervisor began by organizing the boys 
and girls into corn and tomato clubs; in South Carolina the super- 
visor undertook the general revision of the school laws of the State- 
in Kentucky demonstration schools at strategic centers were estab- 
Imhed. In West Virginia, where a plan of local supervision had been 
in effect for a few years; the problem was attacked through extending 
the supervision of country schools. Similarly other supervisors 
adopted a plan which seemed to be most likely to effect rural-school 
improvement. 

_ Each of the State supervisors undertook other projects for meeting 
the most urgent needs, but his main efforts were directed alomj the 
lines of work indicated. The first year was, therefore, somewhat- 
experimental, the Southern Education Board serving as a clearing 
house of results In order tp get a compendium of plans and results 
of the work' and to formulate plans for the future, a conference of\ 
supervisors of the Southern States was called in . April, lWi.Jt 
Reportf were gone over and plans for the future snapped out Tf '-.- 
was decided that each State supervisor should devote as much of >'^ 
bis time as he could spare to research, the; results tp be reported at. 


s- 
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th 6 next meeting of the conference. The committees appointed 
worked on the following special problems: Legislation and Taxation 
courses of study, rural activities, consolidation of schools experi' 
mental schools,' and -rural supervision. In addition to this each 
btate supervisor did more or less independent research work Tn 
p oblems of peculiar interest, in his own State, as, for example a 

n,ade by T K T^T the > ra ‘ ^ h °° ls in SolIth Carolina, 
“ V" y ” ‘ K T ate ’ " 10 found that 63 P er «nt of the rural 
teachers were teaching their firs* year in their present position 

f ** cent the.r second ye.r, 8 per cent their third ,e.t, ,nT 
6 per cept more than three years. The results of the study of The 
committees and individuals have been handed to each of-the StS 
supervisors Quarterly reports made to the southern W 
been handed to each. This close association has been of inestimable 
value in furthering the progress of the work 

The State supervisor's work .- There are so 'many possible activi 
ties for Stftte supervisors of rural schools that succLTdepends upon 
- g* J gment m the S€le€tion ° f the particular activity to under- 

t State rural leadership. The legal and actual head of ’any State 
school system should be the State superintendent t>f public Tnstruc 
tion. Because of the multiplicity of duties conn* ted wS? I s 
office,, he can exercise leadership only in so far as, he is able m 
inspire and direct the activities of his subordinate officers or affili 
ated leaders. The opportunity of the State superinT^dent to t 
a leader of rural forces comes best through the State supfivisor of 
rural school!. Rural forces are feebly organized; they Ek feder- 

1116 T ime iS rip6 f ° r a effective organ- 
Sln T I'" u g tOWftrd th6 im P roveni ent of rural 

fore the Si ^ hiscooperatl °" should not be local or sectional; there- 
by all t^ i? UP i erV1S ° r • rUral 801,0018 8h0Uld ** one who' can 
unify, all the effective agencies of rural improvement in the State 

not only for rural schools but for rural conditions in general ^ ’ 

In most States the State supervisor hps as a basis of his activities 

oT toTnT ^ organization county superintendents, the district ' 
or township supervisor, and the county or district boards of educa- 

service^of thT Stated 10 5**- COO ** r * t ™ of ‘he extension 
semce of the State college of agriculture, State normal schools de- 

partment of education, in the State university, rural highlit 

and the State department of good roadL. It ought to bfe ^ssible for 

% hun to secure the cooperation of the State irranm faAa *■ . 

‘ relS? P S d UbS ’ • he ’ Civic lea ' gUe ’ the “ nnual “nferen^ of the vSous 
religious denominations represented in thA State, the school-imm-ove- 

.^association,, and any other organizations that ha£ TZr 

gbject the general social welfare. If these institutions and oigani- ' 

“ 
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zatiwis are to render the maximum service, there must be a depute 
plan and concerted action for the whole State. This field of leader- 
ship is open to the State supervisor. Time and experience only will 
determine whether he will meet successfully this fine opportunity. 

2. Work as an investigator and constructionist. Both teachers 
and executive officers of schools are inclined to hold on to. things as 
they are; therefore weak school systems, faulty methods, or bad 
practices muy require' many years to correct. They are handed down 
from one set of school men to another, from one generation to an- 
other, each following what their teachers or patterns thought or did. 

It is mainly for this reason that the county superintendents for many 
years did little more than make their annual visits, say “ good morn- 
ing, make a speech, say. “good day,” and move on to the next 
school. All the while it did not occur to the people that this sort 
of supervision is no supervision at all, in the true sense of the word, 
lor did they know even the meaning or the importance of the right 
kind of supervision. It becomes the duty of the State supervisor M 
of rural schools to study the school situation in the country to find 
out as nearly as may ben-hat the actual conditions arfe, to make them 
known to the people in the legislature, ami. to wage a campaign of 
constructing such a school system as will meet the educational needs 
of the country school districts. He may do so through the press, 
from the platform, by conferences with leading men, or with bulle- * 
tins distributed throughout the State. His is a consistent campaign 
of public enlightenment on both rural-school and rural-life condi- 
tions, paralleled by a campaign of wise constructive statesmanship 
Miscellaneous work .— Most of the work of a State supervisor of 
rural schools could well be classed under the divisions above, re- 
search and reconstruction, and State rural leadership. He has, how- 
ever, many opportunities that will not admit 'of definite classifica- 
tion. He may be of inestimable service to the State superintendent 
m collecting information on rural problems for his reports and for 
ilns general use in his larger wprk of administering the whole State 
school system; in carrying out his genbrnl policies in so far as tKey 
relate to the rural schools; by representing the State superintendent 
at public meetings of an educational-nature, when it is impossible 
for the superintendent to be present; by taking over the actual lead- 
ership of the rural educational forces in the field. He can serve the 
State board of education by expert advice upon the right kind of 
rural school curriculum, by assisting in the actual preparation of a 
btete course of study, by seeing that the State course of study is 
enforced, by advising and assisting this board in discharging theirj 
other varied duties. He may serve the county and district superin^ 
tendents by making his office a clearing house for collecting an& 
disseminating information of the best that is current, in educatibnaT 
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work; by- advice and instruction? of a varied nature through cor- 
respondence, circulars, and personal conferences; through the sym- 
pathy and encouragement that he may show them in many wavs. 
He can serve the teachers by personal instruction and encourage- 
ment to them assembled in groups, for example, at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, State associations, and round tables; by personal .correspond - 
entewith those who will undertake any kind of work of a special 
nature or with m\y others who cure to call upon him for expert 
judgment on particular problems in their school’s; by supplying 
.them with bulletins, educational bibliographies, and references to 
special educational articles in magazines or ' newspapers. He may 
»serve the local boards of education by distributing among them bulle- 
tins ahd education literature dealing particularly with the problems 
of their office; by direct correspond^ with them on needed school 
. im P rov ements in their comma nitie^By advice upon how to bring 
about improvement? .that they already see the need of; by going to 
these local communities and giving personal assistance toward win- 
ning over to the cause of progress a majority of the voters. He can 
serve the people as a whole by directing the organization of clubs, 
leagues, and societies for rurul life improvement; by personal visits 
to the meetings of these organizations, thus lending to them the pres- 
tige of the office he represents; by furnishing newspaper articles on 
subjects that are of common concern to the whole Commonwealth. 


THE STATE RURAL-SCHOOL INSPECTOR IN WISCONSIN. 


The law providing for a rural-school inspector in Wisconsin was 
passed in 1905. At the same session the' legislature enacted a law 
providing for holding annual school-board conventions in everv 
county of the State. The State superintendent planned to have the 
rural-school inspector represent the-State department of education 
fit these meetings. 

As a result of this law, about 100 conventions of school officers 
have been -held annually in the State. The most important work 
that the rural-school inspector has done is to help the county super- 
intendents in these meetings. Because of the services of this member 
of the department it has been possible to plan and carry out definite 
. .campaigns for school improvement throughout the whole State. The 
. influence of these gatherings has been great, in that the people them- 
Belves have become more intelligently interested in school matters. 

The rural-schobl inspector, in common witmthe other injectors of 
the department, has the power to com 
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iinfit for use or to order repairs to be made. As a result of this law, 
which, was passed in 1909, many school buildings have been repaired 
and unproved and many new ones have been built. 

The State superintendent receives during the year many requests 
to have members of the department visit communities to explain 
school mntters of various kinds, such as consolidation, the organize - 
turn of State graded schools, the organization of union high schools, 
and the like. The rural-school inspector is frequently sent to such 
communities to conduct meetings and discuss school problems. Many 
such meetings are held during the year. ' 

The rural-school inspector has assists in visiting the county train- 
ing schools and advising with the teachers in these schools. The 
members of the department visit the 'training courses in the high 
schools, and this work is shared by the rural-school inspectors. 

ecu use of the increasing demand made upon the rural-school in- 
spector the State superintendent arranged to add another such 
worker to his staff in January, 1913. The time of both of the inspec- 
tors has been fully tnken up, the second devoting most of her time 
to assisting the county Supervising teachers mentioned on page 30. 

The inspectors attend several teachers’ meetings of various kinds 
during the year. They also spend some time with the county super- 
mtendents, visiting rural schools. During the year 1914-15 about 
r "'^* scbools had to be visited to determine whether or not special 
State*id should be granted. The law considered is now repealed, but 
m its place another has been enacted providing special State aid to 
rural-school teachers, and the inspectors will visit a number of these 
schools with the county superintendents in order that' there may be 
a reasonable uniformity in the standard. 

The inspectors, when possible, attend special gatherings of Various 
kinds, such as county comir.. : cements, social-center meetings, and 
nnners clubs, aiding as far as possible the movement to use the 
sehoolhouse for community purposes. 

A portion of the correspondence of the State superintendent is 
taken care of by the inspectors, especially those letters and questions 
dealing with rural educational problems. Suggestion? are given 
and questions are answered by the inspectors whenever they, because 

f orma t ion ° n ^ n,ral problems ’ are able to give the best in- 

The rural-school inspectors are required to keep in touch with the 
improvements in rural education in other States and countries, in 
order that they may be- able to bring before the people the best in- 
formation with reference to school betterment This information : 
may l* given in public addresses, in private counsel with . teacher* 
officers, and patrons, and in literature sent out from the State super- , 
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intendent’s office. Several of the publications sent out from the 
department of public instruction have been prepared in part by the 
inspectors. 

• In gene™ 1 it may be said' that the rural-school inspectors have 
special charge of such questions in the department of public instruc- 
tion as relate to country schools. They are the State superintend- 
ents special advisers on questions pertaining to rural education. 
Most of the time is spent in the field advising with county superin- 
tendents, school, officers, trainers of rural teachers, and with the 
teachers themselves, or in studying the conditions and problems eon- 
, fronting the people, thus keeping the educational department in 
close touch with the actual situation. 


HISTORY OF STATE SUPERVISION IN CONNECTICUT. 

By Hkrhkut O. Cumin, Insmt’tor of State Supervision. 

Supervision of schools in the small towns of Connecticut dates 
from 1903, in which year the legislature pnssed a law providing that 
towns haying less than 10 teachers might petition the State board 
of education for the appointment of a supervisor who should per- 
lorm the duties usunlly performed by such officers. The State board 
appointed the supervisor, the town fixed the amount of his remunera- 
tion, of which the town paid one-fourth and the State three-fourths. 
The popular response to this law was not immediate. Only eight 
towns asked for the. appointment of a supervisor the first year— 
Beacon Falls, Bethlehem. Burlington, East Granby. North Canaan. 
Prospect, Somers, and Saybrook. 

'Following is-a table showing the number of towns under the 
system since 1903: 

Toirn* * having xiiprrrixors of JtrhontA, 


Year. 


1 W3M. 


ifcM-5.. 

1005-6. 

ism-;. 

im-m 

1908-9.,.. 

1000-10 

mo-ii... 


1011*12. . 
1012 - 13 . . 

ms-u. 

1014 - 13 . , 


Number 
ot t 


> One supervisor of agriculture lu. . 

• Two supervisors agriculture included. 


Number 
of super* 
visors. 


A 

3 
6 
6 
13 
23 
29 
33 
36 
3 A 
*33 
•32 
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As the system did not gain in popularity, the legislature of 1907 
increased the number of towns which might ask for an appointment 
of a supervisor by including those with 20 or fewer teachers. The 
number of towns asking for supervisors increased at once td 22, and 
the following year to 41. The number of supervisors likewise in- 
creased until 1912, when there were 93 towns in the system and 34 
supervisors. Another factor in increasing the number of towns ask- 
ing for an appointment was the ««t of the legislature of 1909, Uicli 
passed a law providing that the State should pay the entire salary 
flf the supervisors instead of three-fourths, as before 'that time. This 
made the system a State system. 

The supervisors perform the duties required by iatfcof the “ acting 
school visitors,” but further than having the power of disapproving 
teachers in average-attendance towns who are not qualified for their 
work, they derive their powers from the committees of the various 
towns. The committees may give to them any powers regarding the 
schools they wish and may withdraw those powers, at pleasure. 
Hence the supervisors are dependent for most of their power upon 
the local authorities and must work in harmony with them. Super- 
visors are expected to carry out the desires of the State board of 
education, but their carrying them out depends on their ability to 
persuade the local committees. In Practice this has worked weil, 
better probably, considering the feeling of independence of local 
authorities, than would a scheme giving the State more complete 
power. Supervisors are\in4he rather difficult position ofjimfRing 
for two sets of. masters, and the fact that they, are ablo^oto work 
seems to speak well for the wisdom of the State board, the good sense 
of the town authorities, and the qualities of leadership displayed by 
the men themselves. 

In 11)12 several towns had increased the number of teachers they 
employed to more than 20, and by a ruling of the attorney general 
it was then necessary for them to withdraw from State supervision 
and provide for a supervisor of their own - . Hence at this time the 
number of towns in the system became less. At the present time all 
but about 10 towns which can have a State supervisor have one. 
This is evidence that the system is popular and on the whole satis- 
factory". 

Before 1907 there was little organization of the work of State 
supervision. Each, supervisor acted independently of others to a 
large degree. It became increasingly, evident that with the frequent 
changes in the supervision force this plan was not adapted to our 
needs, as the changes in supervisors also meant changes in coursw 
of study in use in the different schools. During the year 1907-8 the 
supervisors met with the sectary of the State board of education 
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from time to time for conference and discussion of plans for their 
work. The result of these conferences was twofold; they impressed 
on the supervisors the importance of certain definite lines of work 
and they emphasized the fact that there was little agreement among 
the supervisors regarding the methods to.be followed in the schools 
under their charge. From this time on the inatter of agreement 
among the members of the force became of greater importance and 
an effort was made to bring the work of the different men into 
harmony. The group meetings have been continued, since 1007. 

In the summer of 1!>08 prospective supervisors for the State system 
were retired to attend the Danbury summer school to become 
familiar with methods of teaching under the svstern. In 1910- a 
further step toward harmonizing the various methods of work being 
. • f(,n °' vefl "i our schools was taken. All supervisors were asked to 
come to Dhnbury for a two weeks’ conference in connection with the 
Danbury summer school. Since that time each summer has seen a 
meeting of all the supervisors, at which committees of them have 
discussed methods and recommended plans for the coming year. 
Thus has grown up a close supervision system, in which strong men 
nnd sufficient latitude for expression of their views and which does 
not subject a town to changes in the essential pa*fs of school work, 
as would be the case if there was no agreement concerning the work 
to be accomplished. In 1914 a definite course of study was put in 
use in all the schools in the system, the same for all. 

During the first few years of State supervision the secretary of 
the State hoard of education kept in touch with the work of the 
supervisors personally by visits to their towns, one year visiting some 
schools of every supervisor. As time went on, however, and the 
number of towns increased, it became impossible for him personally 
to give as much attention to this us seemed desirable, and Mr ,T R 
Perkins, the principal of the Danbury Normal School, was appointed 
by the State board as inspector of the system, exercising this power 
during a part of the year 1011-12. 

In the fall of 1912 three members of the supervision force were 
appointed inspectors of the-wipervision work throughout the State 
Since then regular inspection of the schools in the system has been 
made. The inspections are not meant to be critical merely, but con- 
structive as well, While checking up the work of supervision the 
nlBpec rs try to give help as needed to supervisors. There are at 
present two inspectors, and they also have towns to supervise. There- 
fore they are kept close to the work of supervision and have to obey 
the same rules they make for the other supervisors. 

The legislature of 1913 passed a law providing that one teacher in 
each town might be approved/as a model teacher under ^fostain 
\ restrictions and receive pay from the State in addition to tha^iven 
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by the town. This teacher is to demonstrate to other teachers 
approved methods of work in schools and to help them in as many 
ways as she is able to make their schools mote efficient. These model 
schools have enabled the supervisors to demonstrate to the teachers 
generally in their towns good methods, profitable seat work, and 
school work of a higher grade than would have been possible other- 
wise. Also the law has made it possible-for towns to get better 
teachers for a few schools because of higher wages, paid to them. 
I he effect of these model schools has beerr excellent in stimulating 
tethers to better work and in raising the standards for equipment of 
scnools as well as the teaching in them. , 

^he improvements in the rural schools of the State due to super- 
vision may be classified under the following heads: 

1. Improved buildings. 

2. Better equipment. 

3. Teachers. Better trained teachers have^taken the place of those 
who had no training for their *ork and little genuine intelligence in 
school matters. 

4. Well-planned and progressive course of study, and teachers 
instructed in the best methods to use in following it. 

5. Greater interest of people in the schools. 

Ik Attendance of children in school has been promotedwnd increased. 

7. The city high schools generally have l>een willing to accept the 
certificates of supervisors that pupils fitted for high school in the 
rui al schools are ready for the work and do not require special 
examinations from them. 

8. Special work. Considerable work is teing done in the country 
schools which looks toward tetter preparation for rural life later. 
Agriculture, sewing courses, manual training, and encouragement of 
the performance of home duties have, brought the school nearer to 
the home. 

0. Salaries, leachers generally receive tetter wages than J.0 years 
ago. - I 


SUPERVISION OF NEdRO SCHOOLS THROUGH THE JEANES FUND. 


The Jeanes fund is a foundation with a million-dollar endowment 
established by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia, the income - 
. from which, amounting to about $40,000- a year, is spertf ir. the 
country schools for Negro children throughout the South. 

Some of the money is fepent in helping country districts to build 
and equip houses, kitchens, shops, etc., and to extend the school term. 

A large part of it is spent in supplying industrial supervisors for 
the rural school#, • .* 
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The fund is administered by a board, of which J. II. Dillard for 
merly dean of Tula.ie University, New Orleans. La., is president and 
general manager. The plan of supervision being worked out origi- 
nuted m Henrico Countv. Va„ and consists in supplying „ super- 
MSing industrial teacher Who visits the rural schools of a particular 
territory or county and introduces and supervises simple forms of 
industrial work. 11, is supervisor, though paid bv the Jeanes fund 
•s appointed by the county or parish superintendent and works 
under Ins direction, and is ir, fact one of his corps of teachers. In 
some instances the local school authorities add to the amount of 
appropriation, either by augmenting the salary of the supervisors 
or by contributing to the expenses of traveling over the county 
Besides supervising industrial work the supervisors assist the 
teacher in every wav they can; stay in a community long enough to 
become acquainted with its needs and become social workers organ- 
izing improvement leagues, mothers’ clubs, children's clubs, etc.- 
work for better, buildings, better sanitary conditions, and general’ 
social and educational uplift. Among the accomplishment of these 
supervisors enumerated in reports to Dr. Dillard are such as these- 
Extended school term oiUnn average of one month; many new 
buildings, and others enlarged; better attendance; better teaching; 
piore interest among the people; better physical conditions in the 
community; the teachers employed in the Work are graduates of 
• Hampton, Tuskegee, Petersburg. Cheney, Fisk, Atlanta, and kin- 
dred institutions. 1 

The president's annual report for Hil l shows the following: 

Number of States 

Number of counties ' ^ 

Numher of supervising teachers 

Number of special teachers _ ’ 

Amount of salary paid by fumL._- v $34 o (1 » 

Amount of salary paid by counties. A ~ Sfi 2n 

Average total sulury •_ _ ^ 

The following circular letter indicates the nature of the work 
which President Dillard expects of the supervisors: 

Nuuuo It U UAL St'HOOl, FUND. 

•1 

.) fcA N K8 Kov N UA TION . 

I Circular letter to nupcrvlHiog teachers.) 

I take this moans of addressing each one ’of you on the subject of your work. 
You are one of a body of workers whose salaries are paid by this fund for the 
purpose of enabling you to devote Whatever ability and skill you possess, ahd 
all your most earnest effo rt^, to the betterment of the rural schools and com- 


■ “ 1 Pres. Dillard's annual report. 1914. 
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munlties of your race in our Southern States You know. , n „ general way 
tlmt „ur desire Is for you to do whatever you can for sehoof ami neighbor- 
hood Improvement In the communities which may be visited by you i> ur - 

111' 1 ' >0U h "^ not been glvcl1 v « r J' weelBc roles au,l direct Iona, ‘anil this for 
* reasons: First, the work this fund Is new, both in time and In plan 
It Is necessary to learn gradually the best way of doing things so that the 

smte n 7 !" ,elll8ent 1,S w " ns e " ru, ‘ s '- Second, con.Iltlons vary from 

i k nd n T7 ‘° °° Unty ’ ” ml CVen fr ° m "'■''".unity to community. 

The kind and method of work best suited to one ph.ee may not be suitable 

In another place. For this reason it Is to be expected that the reports which 
of thTworT " Sl,OUM Sh0 "’ ‘•° nsWwil,le <l"T“rence In the character 

’ . ‘ “"r; '," nt 11 " 01ll(l bp ‘"melt to prescribe precisely what each'worker 

should do. but enough Is known to guide you In the main lines. 

V ’ion should keep In touch with the school olilclals adder whom you are 
working and follow their directions whenever given. 

2 ’ Y °the Nll< i Ul<1 i ‘' X Tf r taCt " ml <llst ' rotl,,n ln "'“'""'K with the teachers of 
the sdKKds which you visit, and show that you have no desire to usurp 
authority, but wish to !>e a helper and fellow worker ^ 

3 ' Y ltl!l , V l ^! n 1 h nalZlnK the peop,e ° f the ‘‘*n>»^nlty into asst* 

' ^ t , f ‘* s, ' lf ‘l ,el P' far scIkm.I Improvement, for extension of terms 
for sanitation or any other good purpose, 

4. Yo„ should cooperate with* the minister or' ministers of Urn community 

and thus endeavor to bring the great Intlnenee of the churches to. bear 
ti!>on the. practical life^of the peopled ^ 

5. You should endeavor Aroduee In every school some one or- more of 

the home Industries, and any form of Industrial work suited to that 
community, * * * 1 

0. Ton should by word and example promote orderliness, promptness and 
cleanliness, being particularly careful, for the sake of the Influence on 
» h e children, that the schoolrooms „„d school surroundings 
how poor, be kept neat and tidy, and In ns good condition us possible 
T„ \ou should urge and demand care and accuracy la the work which you 
HuiHTVlse, remembering that one good purpose of such training |„ to 
^prevent the doing of thing* in a slovenly way. 

,m8 ,,ee " Snl ‘ 1, y ° Ur r ‘‘ 1 ’‘ ,rt8 Hl,,,w ,hnt .v<>“ nre not all working m 
exactly \the same way,, yet it seems true that all of you are doing good In the 

XZl* V VhU '!' >OUr " 0rk 1 wlS " t0 ^Tress gratification at the 

^^Pnestnesfl and fine Rplrlt which no many are showing. 

Two monthly report blanks are sent to the- superintendent with your salary 
cheek one of which Is to he returned to the superintendent In making your 

• ITh . * f ^"' Dly the “ of the 8ch0018 ““1 communities visited, and 
r e j And specifically what you did at each school or cumimmltr Pre- 
pare and return the reports promptly after the month's work Is ended' ' Have 
he report cover the full month Indicated at the top. and only that' month, 
emember that the more schools and communities you enn visit/ the better 
pleased we shall be with the report, 

In contusion I wish to say that your letters, whether of Information or In- 
attention 6 “ yS " elC0me ’ and you may ^ 8Ure th “t they will reeel ve careful 
Yours, truly, ' * ♦ 


\ 


‘JAMKfl HI I^fJLUU). 
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' bubal school supervision. 

COOK COUNTY SYSTEM OF RURAL SUPERVISION. 

.By E. J. Tobin.; 


Cook County, III., has five country-life directors, each having 
charge of about 25 schools. Each must reside in his division. Their 
tenure is as long as they db their work satisfactorily to the county 
superintendent. They are charged with three definite lines of work 
gamely, supervision and direction of all academic school work, the 
initiation and supervision of all school-home project work, the initia- 
tion ‘and direction of all community and recreation work in their 
divisions. They have no clerical duties: It has been said that they 
are the only community secretaries employed and paid by the public 
in rural America. They, must see that all pupils over 10 years of 
age take at least one school-home project as a part of their regular 
school work. The Cook Comity system of rural supervision springs 
m part from the idea that the horn? life of the boys and girls must 
be more closely connected witjj, school training, anc} that the book 
leanimg of the school and the actual doing of useful things about . 

fn t , h ® b0n ’ e mUSt ^ related - F°r this purpose we have outlined 
the Look Cpunty work in school-home projects, the intent of which 
is to make the home subjects the center of school interests. Six 
projects have been outlined, as follows: Field and garden, poultry 
cow testing, music, sewing, and cooking, and business. 

Education of this kiiid requires that parents and teachers work 
m concord. By it boys and. girls are being prepared for rural 
leadership. They are learning to do the necessary things of4iJ(f 
well and with a good spirit. The success, of this kind of teaching 
is- absolutely dependent upon cooperation between the parents and 
♦teachers. The parents’ cooperation in Cook County proves that they 
are ready and willing to cooperate with the schools whenever our 
plans and projects make a clear and forceful appeal. • 

The link that should have bound together book learning and home 
activiatseems to haw been missing. The Cook County course in 
school-HWrre . projects was-deviscd to be the missing link to unite 
tpe home and the school. School-home project work is an extension 
of the rural school system and is directed and supervised by the saint- , 
officials who direct the work in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
As close supervision and direction is needed, if the wbrk is to be ’ 
- successful, as is required for othef school work. ! To provide this 
kind of supervision, Vural Cook County is divided into five divisioA, 
each jn charge of a country-life director, whose duty' it is to supervise 
£>SJnd direct all school-home project work* in their divisions; During 
:| .the summer vacation months of July and August, the couhtrydife- 
gjrectprs give their time to visiting and directing the supervision 
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of field school-home projects. As each country-life director’s divi- 
sion had about 500 pupils during 1915 engaged in field school-home 
project work, it was found .necessary to provide additional super- 
vision, if each project was to be supervised and directed with the 
same efficiency as is other school work. To supply this need Cook 
County appropriated $2,800, which- allowed each country-life di- 
rector $560 for additional supervision of school-home projects in 
his division. These “ wandering supervisors ” were teachers from 
the division and were selected for their efficiency in this work bv the 
country-life director. This provided for 15 wandering, teachers in 
addition to the 5 country-life directors, a sufficient number so that 
each pupil’s project was visited once a week or thereabout. 

This work of supervision is of great value. It takes the teacher 
directly into the homes. It makes the school a force in the com- 
munity by linking the pupils’ Work with the family life and the 
rural business of the farm. It directs the pupils’ energies in a profit- 
able way during the vacation months. By this method the school 
period is extended and the rural school is placed on a basis of effi- 
ciency. Parents realise through this kind of school work that the 
school is really interested in their families and become extremely 
sociable and willing to cooperate. 

. This syste™ provides that the^iet profits from a school-home pro- 
ject belong to the pupil and must be banked, loaned, or wisely, ex- 
pended Tho.mnking, expending, and saving of money is practically 
taught in this way, as each pupil is obliged to keep an itemized 
account of his receipts and expenditures. Business principles are 
inculcated. Initiation and “stick-to-it-iveness” are developed as 
each pupil must start and carry through to completion at least one 
school -home project each year. 

vVe are all human and like to be praised when we have done any- 
thing worthy of praise. Realizing this as a worthy motive,, we have 
introduced the achievement idea. All pupils who successfully cany 
through a school-home project are publicly granted an achievement 
emblem, consisting of a four-pointed star. The emblem has eight ' 
holes. It is awarded-to the pupil on the completion of his first schodl- 
home project. Year after year silver stars are welded in the emblem 
as a recognition for completion of further projects. A magazine 
Achievement, devoted. to the interests of the pupils carrying on 
; school-home projects, is published annually. * .% 

It can be truly stated that the pupils, parents, and toadiefs have 
been benefited. Pupils have been benefited financially. They haye 
been taught thrift, industry, business methods, and the dignity pf 
labor, and a real interest in home life. Tt»i ? land of education fita 
them for lives ©f usefulness and success. Teachers ha ve ^en a new 
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52 rural school supervision. 

vision by being brought in direct contact with the parents, while the 
parents have been brought to realize how necessary is cooperation. 

School-home projects bring about good team work between the 
father and son, the daughter and mother, and between purerits, teach- 
ers, and pupils; in fact, between everybody concerned. 


RURAL SUPERVISION IN VERMILION COUNTY, IND. 

Tlvis/particular county is made up of five townships. The county 
superintendent convinced the township trustees of four of these 
that better supervision was necessary, re stilting in their combining in 
tw i groups, each group engaging a supervisor to work under the 
direction of the county superintendent. The supervisors had no ad- 
ministrative duties, and each could devote all of her time to super- 
vision. The first three or four weeks were given to visiting schools 
and helping the teuchers in the details of the work, making out pro- 
grams, classifying pupils, reporting needs in the way of Ijooks and 
equipment to the township trustees,- and making suggestions to the 
teachers incidentally on methods of work. Home economics and 
agriculture were being introduced, hence the two supervisors, work- 
ing in cooperation, made monthly outlines for wort in these subjects. 
Teachers’ meetings were organized and held one evening of each week 
at convenient places where six or eight of the teachers could come 
together. During the first series of meetings,, the problems of the 
different teachers were taken up, and the supervisor directed these 
from the standpoint of the- fundamental principles of teaching. The 
teachers read Bagley’s Educational Values and. Kowe’s The Physical 
Nature of the Child. The discussion of Iho^eDooks led into a dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching. ^ 

The second series of meetings consisted in’ a study of the method 
of teaching grammar for the teachers in the upper grades and 
methods of teaching primary reading for the teachers of the primary 
and intermediate grades. The supervisors supplemented this work 
with outlines and suggestions. During school hours the supervisor 
spent most of her time in the schoolroom cooperating with .the 
teacher in teaching these subjects by applying the methods dismissed 
in the teachers’ meetings. 

' ■ Systematic work in other subjects was not undertaken at this time, 

' but the special successes of the different teachers were reported, and 
.. this served as a stimulus to them to grow. Particularly good work 
I in reading and oral language was emphasized, and a reading day 
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was given in which the children of omOownship met in the rooms of 
one of the consolidated schools and the best readers from the dif- 
ferent schools read a selection or told-arstory. 

Tests for speed and acpiy^^S^rithmetic were given throughout 
the townships, which resulted in increasing interest on the part of 
the children and helped teachers .to form the habit of reporting to 
the supervisor, as well as bringing their special problems and inter- 
ests for her approval or suggestion. 

At the close of the school year the township trustees requested the 
supervisor tq make suggestions in hiring and placing teachers, and 
each township^ gave $250 for the purchase of books and equipment. 
The result of this was that the teachers were more satisfactorily 
placed and selected, and a number of supplementary reading books 
purchased for each school. 

A detailed course in language and reading was planned during 
the summer, and each school was provided with a list of poems 
stones, and books to be read in each grad The teachers’ meetings! 
in the early fall were given over to the methods of teaching reading 
and language according to the outlines provided. Such books as* 
Cooley’s T caching of Language and McClintock’s Elementary Liter- 
ature were studied by the teachers. At these meetings the teachers 
rather than the supervisor did the work.' Dramatization was pro- 
moted and encouraged by permitting the children who did good 
work to give plays attended by the children in the other schools, 

Uniform methods of reporting absence and tardiness, use of 'uni- 
form composition paper and tablets, the correlation of agriculture and ' 
hygiene with the interests and needs of the community emphasized 
the necessity of better cooperation with the patrons and citizens, 

r aI ^ ^ irls ' c | ul)S ' were organized as a means to accom- 

plisiT this. The superintendent secured an ilhistrated lecture on 
beautifying the farm. Lecturers were procured*and lectures given 
in five or six of the different commurtities. The farmers’ institute al- 
ready organized, cooperated, and a school exhibit was held. In this 
exhibit all the children cooperated and were given an opportunity not 
only to participate themselves,. but to see what other children were 
doing. Through the cooperation of the president of the State parent- 
teachers association, branches were organized in the three consoli- 
dated schools. This same organization provided an illustrated lec- 
ture on health conditions in the schools and the need of better 
school buildings. These activities do not represent competed' plan* 
but means of paving, the way for more professional and systematic 
work m the rural schools and better cooperation with the homes. 4 



RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

RURAL SUPERVISION IN A COUNTY OF TENNESSEE. 

By Mies Jennie Burkes, .Superintendent of Schools, Clnlborne County, Tenn. 

Claiborne County lies in the Cumberland Mountains of east Ten- 
nessee and is a typical mountain county as far as ruggedness, bad 
( roa ds, and low property assessment are concerned. 

Three years ago the county wns confronted with every problem 
. known to education— short term, poor pay, bad buildings, no equip- 
ment. Our most valuable asset was a county board of education, 
consisting of men who had little schooling, but an abundance of 
common sense, rugged honesty, wholesome spirit, and willingness to 
do something for the betterment of the schools. 

We learned that every board of education should have a clearly 
defined, definitely planned school policy; so our slogan for the first 
year became Better schools and a Longer school term. After a series 
of educational campaigns, conducted in every district of the county, 
the court met and raised our public-school levy from 35 to GO cents, 
which, in turn, raised our school term from three and one-half- 
'months to five months and allowed better salaries for our teachers. 

before our schools opened, the teachers were assembled in a county 
institute for three weeks, where they were given special training 
along the public-school subjects and a little psychology. 

liVith the courage which only the inexperienced know, we took our 
schools out of politics, abandoned recklessly old, and established a 
new, order of administration. Tint last straw fell*when the board 
/employed a rural supervisor of schools. The people considered this 
action a piece of unheard-of extravagance and questioned its legality. 
The court, at its next session, ..took up the matter and voted against 
tpe employment of a supervisor by a majority of 17 to 5 When this 
honorable body were told that they bad absolutely nothing to do 
with the hiring of a supervisor, they settled back with this question: 
What will she do next?” ' 4 

The answer came a few weeks Inter, when the. county, State, and 
Federal Government, under the Smith-Lever bill, employed a county 
agricultural agent to help the farmers in their work. We hope that ‘ 
these agricultural object ‘lessons will speedily bring about an econ- ‘ 
omic revolution, because it is an economic problem, fundamentally 
that our mountain people have to face. 

Th t i i , ndiff ® rer ! C f 1 th * co,mtr y P eo Pl e toward the schools and the 
nsightly school buildings and' grounds compelled us to adopt for 
our slogan for the second year A school improvement associatln for< 
every school. ’ 

/ Appropriations from the county and State made it possible to 
| ; have a very much better institute .for the teachers the second year. 
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For four weeks some of the best educators of the State gave a course,’ 
including practical psychology, public-school music, primary meth- 
ods, story-telling, games and plays, agriculture, home economics, and 
special lectures on history, English, and sanitation. At the close of 
this institute the teachers unanimously adopted 36 items of standard- 
ization, including the following: * 

Library and bookcase. 

Drinking fountain or water ewoler, with individual cups. 

Flowers in yard, on tnhle. or in 'window. 

Sanitary outhouses. 

Two pictures well framed, nnd additional picture each year 

Proper ventilation, * , 

Proper heating. 

Minimum of at least three public gatherings at school. 

Visiting every home or reason for failure. 

Domestic urts at home or school ; two exhibits from at lenst one-halCof the 
girls. 

Manual training at home or school ; un exhibit at close of /school from at least 
one* ha if of the boys. 

Every school that complies with 75 per cent of the items of stand-* 
animation will be classed a “ standard school 85 per cent a “supe- 
rior school,” * 

This was a very progressive and courageous step the teachers had 
taken, w hen it is considered that the best-equipped school in the 
county at that time could not measure up to half standard. Every 
school made an effort toward standardization, and through the earn- 
est work of teachers, patrons, and pupils, at the close of the school, 
year out of the 102 schools there were 29 superior schools and 52 
standard schools. 

We know that our schools have not fulfilled their whole mission 
unta they reflect the everyday life and activities of the country 
people, so our slogan for the past year became Better education for 
all. Through the volunteer service of some of our teachers a niim- 
wr of moonlight schools were organized, and nearly 100 adult illiter- 
ates were taught to read and write, while? scores of men and women 
extended their education along subjects of their choice. 

In the mountain section the one-teacher school is at present a neces- 
sity, but we believed that in our valleys consolidation was possible, 
roads or no roads, if the people really wanted it. We argued “If 
good roads will bring consolidation of schools, why won’t consoli- 
dated scheols bring good roads?” The State and county each’ ap- 
propriated $1,000 to foster the idea of consolidation, and this $2,000 
jas offered to the community that would raise the largest amount *% 
toward the ^construction of a model ..consolidated school building. -’^ 

• 8tands in Powells Val %> on 7 acres of land/a -• 

• beautiful brick building, where the children from Ihree 1-tether 




schools and one 2-teacher school are enjoying advantages they never 
knew before. 


At its. very next session the county court issued pike-road bonds 
to the amount of $377,000, so that good roads may go hand in hand 
with good schools in Claiborne County. 

This year our increased assessment will give us at least a six- 
months’ school term. Teachers’ salaries have been raised until we 
shall not hold a county institute, but require our teachers to attend a 
State normal school or the Summer School of the South. Another 
county agent, under the Smith-Lever bill, 1 has been employed to or- 
ganize girls’ canning clubs and to do extension work in home eco- 
nomics. 


■Federal act approved May 8, 1914 (38 Slat. L., 372), 
the States for cooperative agricultural extension work. 


giving financial assistance to 
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IV. STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Table 4 .— Number of buildings teachers, etc., per superintendent, and number 
of visits per school year — Averages by Slates. 




States. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts..,! 
New Hampshire., 
Rhode Island.... 
Vermont 


Total.... 
A verage . 

New York... 


Alabama.. 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas.. 
California., 
Colorado. . 
Delaware..' 
Florida.... 
Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois.... 

Indiana... 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana., 

Maryland.. 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

MJssiasfp 




Montana*....,. 

NebraakC ..... 

New Jersey..; 

New Mexico 

North Carolina *'* 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania...."!*'* 

South Carolina 

’ South Dakota... 

Tennessee *1" 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia......".”;**" 

Washington"* " 

West Vuidnla 

wiseonfinT^T.. *;;;”** 
Wyoming..,. 

Avenge fee 40 Stated 
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37 
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68 
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41 

93 
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26 
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66 
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22 

10 

14 
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32 

2 

11 

46 

13 

46 

56 

50 

68 

32 
30 
12 
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14 
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38 
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25 

25 

25 

63 
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85 
43 
83 
59 
64 

146 

61 

51 

51 

113 

86 
139 
87 
66 
43 

100 
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99 
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89 
58 
81 

90 
56 
81 
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87 
64 
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62 
61 
26 
81 
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93 
62 

32 
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Number 
of field 
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ants. 
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67 
23 

68 

45 

43 

115 

37 

36 

40 
99 
69 
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78 
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39 

79 
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88 
73 
78 

41 
72 

48 
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49 
96 
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66 

48 
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43 

82 

42 
31 

7 

66 

64 

94 

95 


82 

114 
110 
122 
109 
83 

240 

99 

73 

93 
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167 
200 
111 

85 

86 
176 

168 
132 
125 

115 
88 
110 
287 

81 

122 

107 
174 
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108 
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90 

87 

96 
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174 

160 

146 

72 
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Table 5. Salaries of county or other rural superintendents— Number receiving. 


States. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 


N^HlSmpsh ire . 
'Rhode Island 
Vermont 


NeV York.. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas . 


I ; 


California..!]””**** I j' ' i * o': 

P nlnra/lrt * i ' I 


Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia ” " ” 

Idaho 

Illinois ]].]]] 

Indiana. . . 

Iowa .s. [ ] ” ] 

Kansas 

Kentucky...]^]]] 

Louisiana 

Maryland ” 

Michigan 


I 0 


u l 


9 7 , 

6 | U I 


2 ' 
12 
4 I 


Minnesota... I I I *> 

uu.i i 1 * 


Mississippi 
irl . . 


Missouri 

Montana ” []]””” 

Nebraska i 

New Jersey i 

New Mexico ]]”]””| 

North Carolina . . | 
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Ohio ]] * 

Oklahoma ]] I 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah " 

Virginia 
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Washington...].] 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin..?... . 

Wyoming 
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Table l.—Vounty superintendents — Term and election . 1 


State. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ' 

Kentucky 

Louis la tu 
M aryland 
Mlcnig 
Minnesota. 

Mississippi ... ’ . 

Missouri. 

Montana *" 

Nebraska ! 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon j 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Jakota 

Tennessee 7 . . . , 

Texas 

Utah ;;; 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

number 

county 

superin- 

tendents. 


^ 67 
14 

25 
68 
63 

3 

52 
152 

37 

103 

92 
99 

105 

120 

04 

23 

53 
SO 
HO 

114 

41 

93 
21 

26 
100 
52 
77 
35 
60 
44 
63 
96 

126 

34 

103 

30 

65 

72 

21 


Date of begin- 
ning ol pres- 
ent term. 

Number 

serving 

first 

term. 

Percentage 
of all 
county 
superin- 
tendents 

Elected 

at 

regular 

general 

Name 
on some 
ballot 
as other 

Spoclal 

ballot. 

Elected 

at 

special 

eleo- 


serving 
first term. 

tloa. 

oiTloers. 



tiou. 

Oct. 1,1913... 
Jan., 1914.... 
Nov. 1, 1914.. 
Jan. 1,1915... 

Jan., 1914 

July, 1915 

Jan., 1913 

Jan. 1, 1913... 
Jan. 11, 1915.. 
Nov, 3, 1914.. 

Juno, 1911 

Sept. 1, 1915.. 
May 1915 

29 

43 

X 

X^ 



8 

57 

X 

X 



6 

24 

X 

X 



23 

40 

X 

X 


39 

63 

X 

X 

i 

0 




i 

25 

48 

X 

X - 

i 

GO 

39 

’ 


16 

43 

X 

X 

i 

41 

40 

X 

w x 

i 

39 

42 




21 

45 

67 

21 




Jan. 1, 1914... 
July, 1913.... 
Aug. 1, 1914.. 
July 1,1915... 
Jan. l, 1915... 
Jan. J, 1916... 
Apr,, 1915.... 

Jan., 1915 

Jan. 1, 1915... 

43 

66 

X 

X 

X 

X 


22 

34 



! ' 

2 

9 




22 

26 

1 X 

X 


24 

2> 




X 



40 

57 

X 

1 


47 

42 





X 

19 

46 

X • 

X 



44 

47 

X 

X 



4 

- 19 




Jan, 15,1912.. 
July, 1915.... 

19 

73 

X 

X 


17 

17 






Jan. 1,1915... 
July 1,1915... 
Jan. 1,1913... 
June 1, 1914. . 

22 

42 

X 


X 



27 

35 

X 

x**1 




21 

60 

X 

X , 


1 


12 

18 

37 

18 
40 
, 58 




Jan, 5, 1910&.. 
Jan., 1915 

XX 

X j 
v ! 

1 

26 

27 




, 1914 

56 

44 

x 

X 1 


i; 


July, 1915 

10 

29 


A | 




July 1, 1913... 
Sept. 1,1915.. 
July 1,1915... 
Spring, 1915.. 

18 

17 


j 



18 

46 

X 

X 



36 

65 

X 

x 1. 



U 

12 


1 



x 

Jan. 1, 1915... 

11 

53 

x j 

x ! 







1 

1 

1 


1 Data compiled in January, 1916, and refer to superintendents 


then in cilice. 
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ERIC 


STATISTICAL TABLES. - gj 

Table &- Education and experience of county and other rural luperintendent,. 


State. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Now Hampshire 

Ithode Island 

Vermont 


Total 


New York. 


Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California, 

Colorado. 

Delaware. 

Florida... 

Georgia.. 

Idaho...., 

Illinois..., 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

liOitisiana 

Maryland . 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota, 

Mississii 


Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.* 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Bouth Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

, Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


General education of superintendents, 



Forty States. 



4 






1 2 * 

1 

1 

1 








. 207 

130 


4 

i 

3 

6 

67 

22 


3 

2 

3 

. 14 

10 

1 


1 


75 

14 



1 

...... 

59 

21 

9 

1 

1 

2 

03 

32 

2 




1 

3 

2 





.50 

11 

3 


2 

2 


46 

3 

1 

3 

2 

37 

13 

1 




102 

46 

H 



1 

92 

60 



2 


68 

• 50 


"’*2* 



105 

OH 

7 


3 

5 

120 

32 

1 


4 

0 

• 61 

30 

1 



1 

24 

12 



i 

1 


42 



2 

4 

86 

63 

6 


2 

5 

80 

12 



2 

4 

114 

50 

* l 

2 

2 

3 

41 

12 


1 



93 

52 




4 

21 

12 





26 

8 



1 

i 

100 

33 

2 

1 



52 

35 









V . 


79 

40 


• 1 

4 

i 

J15 

12 





66 

35 

1 




44 

14 

1 

1 



63 

27 

4 

2 



96 

88 

2 


2 


257 

78 

15 

0 , 

1 


27 

7 





102 

25 



i 


36 

25 


4 


i 

55 

26 

4 

7 


60 

53 


7 



21 

10 


1 ’ 

2 











‘3.7 

‘3.5 

‘4.0 * 



1 Par cent. 


‘Average. 



■ - '-'A i. . **’*v l ' 




62 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


Table- 9 .— General . education of* county and other rural nuperintendente by 

yrouptt of StatvuS 



States. 


NEW ENOLAND STATE*. 

Connecticut.. . ' 

Maine * l " *i* 

Massachusetts. "j ’ 

Now I lampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

( 

Total, In jtcr cent 

Now York 

Percentage. . . ! ! * 

APPOINTED I1Y COUNTY 
BOARDS, KTC. 

Delaware 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Louisiana.. 

Maryland... . 

New Jersey.. . 

North Carolina 

Ohio...,. 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Utah... . 

Virginia 


ELECTED POR 4-YEAR T, 

Alabama’. 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 
Illinois,.,.. 

Kentucky.. 

Michigan.. 

Mississippi... 

Mtaourl ...... 

Oregon 

Wert V irglnla. ...**.”***” 

Total, la per cent 

elected pur 2-year term. 

Aritona 
.Arkansas. 

Colorado. 

Idaho.. 

Kansas... 

Minnesota 
Montana. 

Nebraska... 

New Mexico 

North Dakota, 

Oklahoma...., 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Texas 

Wyoming.. 

0 Total, In per cent 





1 DaU compiled in fall of 1915 . 

^Alabama, changed from elective to appointive system. Jan. 1, 1917 ; 






• '-'Vi ' 
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-A 







